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PUBLIC  SCHOOL  REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK 

Teaching  the  children  of  New  York  City  is  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Board  of  Education  has  under  its  direct  or  indirect 
supervision  more  than  three  hundred  schools,  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  teachers,  and  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  pupils 
of  all  races  and  conditions.  It  expends  five  million  dollars  in 
a  year.  To  discipline  and  direct  this  scholastic  army  and  to 
disburse  wisely  this  vast  revenue,  a  strong  and  efficient  organi¬ 
zation  is  needed.  We  have,  in  fact,  an  antiquated  system, 
complex,  feeble,  and  cumbrous — perhaps  the  most  unscientific 
to  be  found  among  the  great  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Power  is  divided  among  three  sets  of  officers,  who  serve 
gratuitously — the  commissioner  of  common  schools,  the  ward 
trustees,  and  the  district  inspectors.  Twenty-one  commis¬ 
sioners,  forming  a  board,  are  charged  with  the  main  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  education.  In  every  ward  there  are  five 
trustees  armed  with  very  great  powers.  As  the  wards  differ 
in  size  and  population,  the  arrangement  leads  to  grotesque 
inequalities.  The  trustees  of  the  Twelfth  Ward  are  burdened 
with  the  care  of  twenty  schools,  enrolling  more  than  twenty- 
six  thousand  pupils  ;  while  in  the  Third  Ward,  abandoned  to 
offices  and  warehouses,  not  a  public  school  is  found,  and  the 
trustees  enjoy  a  sinecure  as  complete  as  the  stewardship  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds. 

The  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  each  of  the 
eight  school  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided. 
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Among  these  three  bodies  the  work  of  managing  the  schools 
is  distributed  by  a  patchwork  statute  which  owes  its  present 
form  partly  to  conditions  now  outgrown  and  partly  to  long 
forgotten  controversies.  Power  is  scattered  haphazard,  and 
responsibility  is  very  hard  to  fix. 

For  example:  New  schools  are  established  on  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  ward,  by  the  Board 
of  Education ;  or,  if  it  will  not  act,  by  the  decision  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on  certificate  of 
a  majority  of  inspectors  for  the  district.  Alterations  and 
repairs  are  made  by  the  trustees.  For  supplies  and  repairs 
costing  above  two  hundred  dollars  the  consent  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  required.  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  trustees, 
and  examined  by  the  City  Superintendent  under  rules  made  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  They  are  removable  by  the  trustees, 
subject  to  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education,  but  their  licenses 
may  be  revoked  by  the  City  Superintendent  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  two  inspectors,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  State 
Superintendent ;  and  the  City  Superintendent  must  re-examine 
any  teacher  on  the  request  of  two  inspectors  of  the  district  or 
three  trustees  of  the  ward. 

The  Board  of  Education  acts  partly  by  its  committees  and 
partly  by  its  agents.  The  administration  of  the  school  funds 
and  buildings  is  carried  on  under  very  great  difficulties,  and 
the  zeal  of  all  the  school  officers  is  largely  wasted  in  conten¬ 
tions  with  each  other,  and  fatigued  by  delays,  circumlocution, 
and  an  overwhelming  mass  of  detail.  But  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  actual  work  of  instruction  that  the  system  is  most  defect¬ 
ive.  In  so  vast  an  organization,  presided  over  by  unpaid  lay¬ 
men,  and  in  which  every  centrifugal  tendency  is  stimulated 
and  developed,  the  central  professional  authority  needs  to  be 
strong  and  independent.  It  is  ingeniously  contrived  so  as  to 
be  dependent  and  feeble. 

One  admirable  characteristic  of  our  system  is  that  teachers 
hold  office  during  good  behavior;  but  the  chief  teachers  of  all, 
the  City  Superintendent  and  his  eight  assistants,  charged  with 
the  general  supervision  of  the  schools,  hold  office  for  only 
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two  years.  When  the  directing  force  is  weak  and  unstable, 
far-reaching  plans  and  continuous  effort  are  not  likely  to  be 
made.  One  result  has  been  that  principals  never  seek  and 
sometimes  refuse  what  should  be  promotion  to  the  office  of 
assistant  superintendent,  preferring  independence  and  security 
to  higher  pay  and  broader  authority. 

Whatever  good  results  have  been  achieved  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  our  schools  have  been  in  spite  of  a  vicious  and 
indefensible  system. 

At  the  instance  of  many  friends  of  education  the  Legislature 
in  1893  passed  an  act  providing  for  a  Commission  to  revise  the 
school  laws.  The  Commission  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  after 
taking  much  counsel  and  examining  the  systems  of  many 
cities,  found  its  task  an  easy  one.  It  reported  a  bill  which, 
while  making  no  change  for  the  sake  of  change,  provided  a 
remedy  for  the  most  serious  of  the  existing  evils. 

The  proposed  law  does  away  with  the  inspectors,  remodels 
the  boards  of  trustees  and  changes  their  functions,  and  retains 
the  Board  of  Education  with  enlarged  powers  and  diminished 
labor.  The  Board  is  to  do  its  work  mainly  by  the  aid  of 
responsible  paid  officers,  fitted  by  professional  acquirement 
for  their  several  duties’.  The  Board  is  to  appoint  for  a  term 
of  five  years  a  superintendent  of  school  buildings  and  sup¬ 
plies,  who  shall  have  charge  of  cleaning,  heating,  lighting,  fur¬ 
nishing,  repairing,  and  supplying  the  schools.  The  Board  is 
to  appoint  for  terms  of  five  years  a  City  Superintendent  and 
twenty  division  superintendents,  all  trained  in  the  art  and 
science  of  teaching.  The  terms  of  only  a  fifth  of  this  number 
shall  expire  in  any  year.  As  a  board,  or  individually  in  their 
several  divisions,  they  are  to  supervise  the  schools,  examine 
teachers,  prepare  the  courses  of  study  and,  generally,  to  direct 
the  work  of  instruction.  Freed  from  the  consideration  of 
petty  details  and  from  administrative  labor  the  commissioners 
are  to  control  the  whole  system,  make  general  regulations,  and 
in  a  word,  perform  such  functions  as  in  the  government  of  our 
American  colleges  fall  to  their  boards  of  trustees— functions 
which  can  properly  be  discharged  by  men  who  are  not  prac- 
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tical  teachers,  who  cannot  devote  all  their  time  to  the  public 
service,  but  who  bring  to  it  integrity,  business  capacity, 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  affairs. 

In  this  general  scheme  the  Commission  had  the  approval 
and  concurrence  of  nearly  all  who  have  aided  it  with  their 
advice.  The  defects  of  the  present  law  are  so  glaring,  and  the 
remedies  so  obvious,  that  men  who  consider  the  matter  are  apt 
to  be  brought  to  similar  conclusions.  Some  will  regard  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Commission  as  inadequate  and  some 
will  deem  them  excessive,  but  nearly  all  disintere.sted  men  will 
at  least  agree  that  every  change  proposed  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  existing  law.  Nevertheless,  and  though  the  Board 
of  Education  unanimously  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  framed 
by  the  Commission,  it  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature  or 
even  reported  by  the  committee  of  either  House  to  which  it 
was  referred, 

’  It  was  defeated  by  the  opposition  of  the  inspectors  who 
were  to  be  legislated  out  of  office,  and  the  trustees,  who  were 
to  be  shorn  of  much  of  their  power  and  patronage.  This 
opposition  will  be  renewed  in  future  years,  and  the  main  point 
of  interest  to  friends  of  education  in  the  Commission’s  work 
is  its  intended  effect  upon  the  local  boards  of  trustees  and 
their  control  of  the  common  schools.  It  is  believed  that  no 
reform  in  our  schools  can  be  looked  for  as  long  as  the  sub¬ 
stantial  control  is  divided  among  twenty-four  ward  commit¬ 
tees.  Here  is  the  crux  of  the  controversy.  The  bill  provides 
for  a  demarcation  of  the  city  into  twenty  divisions  and  these 
again  into  districts,  each  of  which  shall  contain  not  more  than 
three  school  buildings.  In  each  district  three  trustees  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Their  duty  is  to 
visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  to  report  to  the  Board  of 
Education.  By  the  Commission’s  bill  these  trustees  were  not 
to  exercise  any  power  of  appointment  or  spend  any  money  or 
be  concerned  in  the  purchase  of  sites  or  the  construction  or 
repairs  of  buildings  or  the  actual  government  of  the  schools. 
After  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  it  was  modi¬ 
fied,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  by  leaving  the  appointment  of 
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teachers,  as  now,  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees,  but  subject  to 
the  rule  that  appointments  should  be  made  only  from  an 
eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Education.  This  con¬ 
cession,  however,  did  not  disarm  the  opposition,  and  legislation 
for  this  year  was  prevented. 

The  advocates  of  the  present  system  of  governing  the 
schools  do  not,  as  I  understand,  claim  that  greater  efficiency 
or  economy  is  thereby  secured,  or  that  better  teachers  are 
obtained,  or  the  uniformity  of  discipline  and  management 
increased.  For  all  these  purposes  the  methodical  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  central  body  is  to  be  preferred.  But  they  say  that 
the  present  system  increases  the  local  interest  in  the  schools. 
I  confess  that  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  me  a  very 
strong  one.  If  there  are  men  who  will  not  accept  the  office 
of  trustee  unless  they  can  appoint  teachers  and  employ 
tradesmen,  there  are  other  citizens  not  less  worthy  of  respect, 
who  have  no  taste  for  the  distribution  of  spoils  but  are 
interested  in  education,  and  who  would  accept  the  office  of 
trustee  more  readily  if  it  were  a  mere  office  of  visitation  and 
inspection.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  community  can¬ 
not  afford  to  purchase  local  interest  in  the  schools  at  the  price 
now  paid  for  it. 

It  may  be  well  to  have  five  residents  of  each  ward  occasion¬ 
ally  visit  the  schools,  but  if  they  must  be  allowed  to  appoint 
all  the  teachers  and  janitors,  expend  the  public  moneys,  and 
dispute  with  the  central  authority  the  management  of  the 
schools,  their  interest  is  dearly  bought.  In  this  city,  as  else¬ 
where,  almost  all  municipal  functions  were  at  one  time,  so  far 
as  they  were  performed  at  all,  performed  by  individuals  or 
neighborhoods.  The  citizen  was  formerly  compelled  to  pave 
with  pebble  stones,  and  to  sweep  the  street  in  front  of  his 
door.  Every  house  must  furnish  a  fire  bucket,  and  every 
tenth  house  must  hang  out  a  lantern  at  night.  The  alderman 
and  assistant  alderman  of  each  ward  appointed  fire  wardens, 
and  the  alderman  commanded  the  constables.  Now  all  these 
duties  are  performed  by  the  city  departments,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency,  but  to  bring  about 
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equality  and  to  subject  all  the  work  to  the  highest  standard 
of  criticism  and  requirement.  Mulberry  Bend  may  not  con¬ 
trol  its  own  police,  nor  Murray  Hill  assess  its  own  taxes,  nor 
Hell’s  Kitchen  select  its  own  health  inspectors.  Nobody 
now  suggests  that  inhabitants  of  each  precinct  should  appoint 
policemen  and  build  station  houses  and  buy  fire  engines  and 
horses,  but  the  work  of  education  goes  on  in  the  primitive 
way  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Some  day  the  public  will  think  that  the  teaching  of  children 
is  important  as  well  as  the  protection  of  property.  Then 
these  anomalies  will  disappear  and  we  shall  organize  on  a 
modern  and  rational  plan  our  great  and  costly  system  of 
public  schools. 

Stephen  H.  Olin  ' 

New  York 


A  SCHOOL  JOURNEY 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  in  the  following 
record  of  a  school  journey,  in  which  the  author  was  a  partici¬ 
pant,  some  of  the  most  prominent  educative  features  of  a 
phase  of  school  work,  which,  though  of  a  century’s  growth,  has 
still  found  comparatively  limited  application.  Picnics,  short 
excursions  of  a  few  hours,  brief  visits  to  galleries,  museums, 
and  parks,  have  gradually  been  gaining  in  favor  with  the 
teacher  as  efficient  counteractives  against  the  dangers  of 
chronic  verbalism,  although  they  are  still  too  often  undertaken 
without  due  regard  to  the  systematic  relations  they  should 
bear  to  the  school  work  as  a  whole,  or  to  the  carefully  selected 
and  well-defined  end  which  they  should  have  in  view.  The 
school  journey,  however,  first  conceived  by  that  revolution¬ 
ary  spirit  Rousseau,  first  accepted  as  an  element  in  the  school 
plan  by  Basedow,  and  first  fruitfully  and  extensively  applied 
by  Salzmann,  in  his  institution  at  Schnepfenthal,  has,  despite 
the  recognition  of  its  value  by  educators  and  educational 
reformers  for  more  than  a  century,  been  used  but  rarely  as  an 
essential  and  organic  factor  in  education. 

Some  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  summer 
semester  of  1892,  the  pedagogical  seminary  of  the  university 
at  Jena  began  active  preparations  for  its  annual  school 
journey.  The  upper  class  of  the  practice  school  (sixth  school 
year)  was  to  be  taken  on  a  trip  through  the  Harz  Mountains. 
As  already  intimated,  the  very  name.  School-journey,  implies 
something  more  than  a  mere  pleasure  and  sight-seeing  excur¬ 
sion.  The  educative  school  will  never  find  time  for  measures 
that  leave  no  impression  after  the  subsidence  of  the  mere 
pleasurable  emotion.  It  believes  rather  in  making  all  pleasur¬ 
able  experiences  at  once  refining  and  constructive.  This  is 
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equally  characteristic  of  the  aim  of  the  school  journey.  He 
who  has  visited  the  Harz,  knows  well  how  many  and  how 
attractive  and  instructive  sights  it  offers  the  careful  tourist. 
Accordingly,  the  principal  announced  to  the  class  some  weeks 
before  the  day  of  departure  that  they  would  soon  undertake 
a  journey.  The  announcement  was  greeted  with  joy;  in  a 
moment  they  had  solved  for  themselves  the  problem  of  the 
probable  route.  They  knew  that  the  Harz  was  among  the 
journeys  they  were  destined  to  undertake;  they  knew  further¬ 
more  that  it  had  once  been  the  favorite  seat  of  many  of  the 
old  Saxon  emperors  and  kings  with  whose  history  they  had 
become  familiar  during  the  past  year;  they  were,  in  fact, 
accustomed  to  detect  the  connection  between  their  various 
school  activities,  and  here  was  a  very  important  one.  Their 
master,  however,  might  have  pointed  to  divers  other  grounds 
for  just  this  selection  of  which  they  as  yet  had  no  suspicion — 
to  the  important  contributions  to  be  made  to  their  study  of 
art  and  architecture;  to  geological,  geographical,  industrial, 
and  scientific  observations;  to  bearings  not  only  upon  past  but 
also  upon  future  historical  instruction,  for  the  Harz  was  the 
scene  of  important  events  during  the  Reformation  of  which 
they  were  yet  to  learn ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  the  moral 
and  physical  training  which  must  necessarily  accompany  such 
an  undertaking. 

As  the  boys  had  undertaken  a  similar  journey  the  year 
before  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Saale  and  vicinity,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  call  for  a  repetition  of  and  to  emphasize  those 
regulations  relating  to  their  physical  welfare  and  conduct  dur¬ 
ing  the'  journey.  Each  boy  was  to  take  hair  and  clothes 
brushes,  three  shirts,  three  pair  of  socks,  soap,  towels,  wash-rag, 
tallow  for  the  chafed  feet,  shoe  brush  and  blacking,  needles, 
thread,  buttons,  a  light  robe  or  shawl,  sufficient  handkerchiefs, 
a  stout  suit  of  clothes,  one  extra  trousers  and  coat,  slippers, 
notebook,  and  pencil.  Where  possible,  three  were  allowed  to 
provide  and  share  certain  articles  in  common,  thus  lightening 
the  burden  of  each.  A  last  year’s  experience  was  recalled : 
the  boy  with  the  least  reliable  legs  had  forgotten  the  mandate 
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of  “no  new,  unbroken  shoes,”  and  suffered  in  consequence. 
But,  Am  Schaden  wird  man  king.  Again  there  is  that  equally 
imperative  regulation,  let  all  weak  places  in  the  clothing  and 
all  buttons  be  made  strong  beforehand.  A  school  journey  of 
a  week  cannot  thrive  without  wise  regulations,  perfectly  under¬ 
stood  and  enforced  to  the  letter  in  the  moment  of  need.  The 
reader  will,  perhaps,  wonder  at  the  minuteness  and  character 
of  many  of  these  directions,  which,  even  as  stated  above,  are 
incomplete.  But  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  were  boys 
of  the  lower-class  families,  most  of  whom  had  hardly  spent 
seven  so  cleanly  and  respectable  days  out  of  school  in  all 
respects  as  they  were  about  to  enjoy,  many  of  whose  parents 
would  have  allowed  them  to  depart  without  even  an  approxi¬ 
mately  adequate  outfit  for  the  journey.  Again  a  just  and 
reasonable  discipline  during  the  journey  requires  accurate 
foreknowledge  of  the  regulations  to  be  observed.  The  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  a  journey  en  masse  demand  a  clearly  and  perfectly 
understood  norm  of  action.  Finally  the  natural  impulsiveness 
of  boyhood,  that  often  borders  on  recklessness,  must  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  encountered. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  journey,  like  all  activities  of  the 
practice  school  at  Jena,  was  to  be  an  exemplification  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university  students  of  pedagogics,  a  number  of 
whom  accompanied  the  undertaking.  Although  the  size  of 
the  class  did  not  require  it,  for  illustrative  purposes  the  boys 
were  classed  in  four  divisions,  each  of  which  had  its  “section 
leader,”  chosen  from  the  accompanying  students.  Each  one 
of  these  section  leaders  was  given  the  more  intimate,  personal 
care  of  the  boys  of  his  section,  an  office  which,  wisely  filled, 
may  be  made  a  boon  to  the  pupils.  Among  other  things  he 
should  assist  in  making  explanations,  wherever  small  groups 
are  preferable  to  large ;  he  should  assist  and  advise  the  boys  in 
preparing  their  notebooks,  and  use  his  opportunity  during  the 
journey  to  make  a  more  careful  and  searching  study  of  boy¬ 
hood’s  spiritual  and  physical  life.  Certain  duties,  such  as 
making  food  purchases  for  the  day,  scouting  for  information, 
etc.,  were  shared  alternately  by  the  different  sections.  The 
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headmaster,  however,  was  both  manager  of  the  affair  as  a 
whole  and  its  financial  agent ;  in  him  we  were  blessed  with  a 
competent,  experienced,  and  responsible  head,  which,  let 
me  add,  is  the  prime  condition  of  a  successful  school 
journey. 

About  one  hour  per  day,  during  the  three  weeks  preceding 
the  journey,  was  devoted  to  careful  intellectual  preparation. 
The  physical  and  industrial  geography  of  the  Harz  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  a  pocket  map  of  the  journey  prepared  by  each  boy. 
A  few  brief  excursions  were  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  their 
native  place,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  making  such  geolog¬ 
ical  observations  as  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  similar  observa¬ 
tions  and  for  comparisons  in  the  Harz.  The  pupils,  further¬ 
more,  reproduced  briefly  the  folklore  and  history  of  which 
they  had  command,  that  related  to  the  Harz,  and  finally  a 
description  of  the  entire  journey,  as  planned,  including  the 
main  points  of  interest,  was  given.  From  the  above  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  school  journey,  as  an  educative  factor,  cannot  be 
left  to  chance  or  caprice. 

Before  7  a.  M.  on  Monday,  the  first  day  of  August,  1892, 
teachers,  students,  and  pupils  had  assembled  at  the  school, 
whence  all  were  to  depart  together  for  the  depot.  Here  our 
first  morning’s  devotions,  a  song  and  prayer,  were  held.  A 
few  minutes  after  seven  we  formed  in  line  of  march  and  were 
soon  on  our  way  to  the  station.  Nearly  half  the  first  day 
must  be  spent  in  the  cars  before  we  could  reach  the  chief 
scene  of  action.  The  ride  from  Jena  to  Grossheringen  in  the 
early  August  morning  was  quite  enjoyable ;  without  exception 
hearts  were  light  and  impatient,  minds  wide  awake,  full  of 
visions  of  coming  sights  and  pleasures  and  without  a  thought 
of  possible  hardships.  As  the  train  left  Jena,  the  boys  burst 
forth  with  the  well-known  German  song :  Lieb  Heimath-Land, 
Ade  (Adieu,  dear  Home-Land).  When  for  a  time  there  was  a 
lull  in  the  spontaneous  outbursts  of  song,  the  familiar  scenes 
along  the  way,  the  friends  of  a  previous  journey,  stimulated  a 
lively  flow  of  reminiscent  conversation.  A  necessary  delay  of 
about  an  hour  at  Grossheringen  was  utilized  for  some  minor 
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geographical  observations  at  the  juncture  of  the  Ilm  with  the 
Saale,  with  both  of  which  the  pupils  were  familiar  near  home. 

The  next  ride  brought  us  to  Halle,  which  we  could  not  leave 
before  afternoon.  Although,  in  view  of  more  important 
objective  points  for  this  day,  the  inspection  of  Halle  would 
have  been  unnecessary  and  possibly  undesirable,  still  we  could 
not  afford  to  remain  idle  during  the  hours  between  arrival  and 
departure ;  after  our  forenoon’s  lunch,  therefore,  we  began  a 
tour  through  this  important  German  city,  selecting  from  the 
many  interesting  sights  those  that  would  be  most  intelligible, 
instructive,  and  easily  reached.  As  we  made  our  way  toward 
that  center  of  historic  interest  peculiar  to  every  German  city, 
the  “Markt”-place,  the  busy  and  exciting  street  scenes,  and  the 
larger  business  scale  of  the  metropolis  could  not  fail  to  impress 
the  younger  members  of  the  party.  Whenever  possible,  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  features  of  industrial  and  commercial  life, 
especially  the  horse  and  electric  cars,  which  were  new  to  these 
boys,  received  some  special  attention.  The  “Markt”  offered  us 
the  best  opportunities;  here  we  spent  some  time  in  examining 
and  discussing  the  churches,  the  towers,  the  "fountain  of  vic¬ 
tory,”  the  quaint  old  Gothic  Rathaus,  and  the  monument  of 
Handel,  whose  birthplace  was  Halle.  One  figure  upon  the 
tower  especially  attracted  our  attention  as  an  excellent  type 
of  what  may  still  frequently  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many;  it  was  a  Roland-figure,  immense,  expressionless,  stiff, 
but  yet  symbolic  of  ancient  legends  and  customs.  A  bas- 
relief  bust  of  Luther  on  one  of  the  churches  called  to  mind 
that  we  were  also  in  the  great  center  for  the  Lutheran  church. 
The  view  of  the  ruined  Moritzburg,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  son  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  was 
destroyed  during  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  was  well  worth  the 
long  tramp  it  cost  us.  Then  we  visited  the  salt  wells  and 
learned  of  the  industry  that  provides  us  with  our  commonest 
condiment.  Lastly  we  sought  the  “Institutions  of  Francke,” 
a  source  of  greater  interest  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  contrast  between  their  present  broad  scope  and  the 
meager  means  with  which  their  founder  began,  as  well  as 
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the  philanthropic  and  benevolent  character  of  their  work, 
were  things  which  the  boys  could  appreciate  in  a  measure, 
although  educational  ideals  and  problems  might  be  beyond 
them. 

About  half-past  one  P.  M.  we  left  Halle  for  Eisleben,  the 
scene  of  Luther’s  birth,  baptism,  last  sermon,  and  death. 
Despite  the  nervous  drain  attendant  upon  sight-seeing  in  a 
large  city,  the  lively  interest  of  boyhood  had  not  begun  to  lag. 
About  an  hour’s  ride  from  Halle  we  obtained  a  view  of  the 
salt  and  sweet  lakes  near  Eisleben,  regretting  our  inability  to 
enjoy  a  closer  acquaintance  with  them,  for  such  sheets  of 
water  were  a  novelty  to  the  class.  In  Eisleben  scenes  that 
recall  portions  of  the  life  of  Luther  formed  the  center 
of  attraction.  The  birth  house  of  Luther  was  first  visited. 
Among  countless  other  relics  its  museum  contains  Luther’s 
reading  desk  carved  in  the  shape  of  a  swan,  his  wedding  ring, 
books,  likeness  painted  by  Kranach,  pictures  of  the  great 
electors,  etc.  Not  far  from  this  house  was  the  “Peter-Paul” 
church,  where  Luther  was  baptized;  a  charming  little  Gothic 
structure  now  carefully  restored.  The  Luther  monument 
before  the  Andreas  church,  though  simpler  than  the  museum, 
held  our  attention  as  long,  for  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  of 
scenes  from  Luther’s  life  with  which  the  pedestal  was  adorned 
called  for  some  study  and  interpretation ;  the  whole,  as  a  work 
of  art,  was  well  worth  our  best  aesthetic  appreciation.  These 
boys,  the  sons  of  lower-class  Germans,  bore  ample  witness  to 
the  fact  that  drawing,  when  broadened  by  the  conception  of 
art  instruction,  can  be  made  to  develop  practical  aesthetic  taste. 
Then  cime  the  inspection  of  the  Andreas  church,  in  which 
Luther  preached  his  last  sermon,  its  relics,  decorations,  and 
architecture.  Mental  pictures  of  these  time-honnred  scenes 
of  the  Reformation  are  about  all  that  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  events  of  those  times,  could  be 
expected  to  acquire  here.  An  adequate  understanding  of  the 
events  themselves,  much  less  even  a  faint  conception  of  their  tre¬ 
mendous  significance,  was  not  yet  to  be  expected.  But  when 
the  entire  party,  with  uncovered  heads,  joined  in  that  sturdy 
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hymn  of  Luther’s,  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,  somewhat 
of  the  true  and  reverent  spirit  infused  itself  into  every  man 
and  boy,  and  we  felt  that  for  a  moment  at  least  mere  curiosity 
had  given  place  to  the  appropriate  emotion.  Was  not  this  an 
educative  moment?  The  Germans  delight  in  performing  these 
symbolic  and  appropriate  acts  at  fitting  times  and  places,  when 
the  desired  emotional  effect  will  prove  most  intense — a  trait 
I  noted  more  than  once  during  the  journey. 

A  visit  to  the  death  chamber  of  Luther  completed  our 
sojourn  in  Eisleben,  and  after  a  short  rest  and  light  lunch  we 
departed  on  foot  for  Mansfeld.  A  long  march  was  before  us, 
and  as  we  had  already  tramped  much  in  both  Halle  and  Eis¬ 
leben,  the  first  day  proved  to  be  a  severe  test  of  physical 
endurance.  As  was  invariably  our  custom,  two  or  three  of 
the  adult  members  of  the  party  hastened  on  ahead  to  obtain 
quarters  for  the  night.  The  main  party  followed  at  a  good 
steady  pace,  keeping  generally  in  line  of  march.  We  were 
in  the  neighborhood  of  copper  mines,  and  the  immense  hills  of 
useless  stone  that  had  been  excavated  gave  us  some  idea  of 
the  vast  amount  of  labor  that  must  be  expended  in  obtaining 
a  limited  amount  of  ore.  Once  we  turned  aside  to  inspect  the 
surface  operations  'of  the  mines  more  closely  and  the  giant 
stationary  steam  engine  that  furnished  the  motor  and  venti¬ 
lating  power  for  the  mines.  The  miners  themselves,  in  their 
striking  garb,  the  smoking  lamps  still  upon  their  smutty  hats, 
were  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the  class. 

We  resumed  the  march ;  village  after  village  was  passed ;  it 
began  to  grow  dark  and  we  were  all  extremely  tired  and 
hungry ;  we  were  misdirected  and  finally  went  far  out  of  the 
way.  The  last  hill  fouad  us  pretty  well  exhausted  and  some¬ 
what  dispirited,  for  the  march  had  really  proved  severe  and 
trying.  At  last,  however,  we  were  able  to  look  down  upon 
Mansfeld  in  the  valley  and  to  descry  our  friends,  who  had 
strolled  out  to  meet  us.  Reaching  the  village,  which  we 
greeted  with  a  song,  we  turned  in  at  a  little  old  tavern  where 
our  late  dinner  (which  we  always  postponed  till  night,  subsist¬ 
ing  on  lunches  during  the  day)  was  awaiting  us.  A  thorough 
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washing  and  brushing  soon  refreshed  us ;  and  the  dinner,  which 
as  usual  was  very  plain  and  homely,  but  substantial,  was 
quickly  disposed  of.  The  long  dining  room  was  then  cleared 
to  make  room  for  our  beds,  or  rather  our  straw.  The  boys 
repaired  to  the  arbor,  where,  in  accordance  with  the  daily  rule, 
the  boots  were  blacked  and  the  finishing  touches  given  to 
clothing  and  baggage  for  the  morrow. 

The  leader  for  the  second  day  awoke  us  at  dawn  and  bade 
us  make  use  of  the  cold  water  at  the  well ;  our  breakfast  con¬ 
sisted  of  coffee  and  two  butterless  rolls.  Bidding  our  simple 
entertainers  Lebewohl,  and  thanking  them  for  their  kindness 
and  care,  we  were  soon  wending  our  way  through  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Mansfeld,  once  the  home  of  Luther’s  father. 
Above  us  upon  the  lofty  bluffs  to  our  right  reposed  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  that  had  formerly  been  the  stronghold  of  the 
Dukes  of  Mansfeld.  The  rising  sun  added  its  splendor  to  the 
impressive  scene  that  now  inspired  us  as  we  offered  up  our 
morning  hymn  of  praise  in  the  open  air.  From  an  elevated 
point  we  obtained  a  very  fair  conception  of  the  eastern  slopes 
approaching  the  Harz. 

Two  short  railway  trips  were  necessary  this  second  day  to 
bring  us  to  the  two  points  of  interest — Gernrode  and  Quedlin- 
burg,  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  the  mountains.  The  former 
was  founded  960  A.  D.  by  Margrave  Gero,  vassal  of  Henry  I. 
and  Otto  I.,  and  conqueror  of  the  Wends,  whose  place  in  his¬ 
tory  was  already  known  to  the  class.  The  chief  object  of 
interest  in  Gernrode  was  the  Cyriaki  church,  a  Romanesque 
basilica,  one  of  the  choicest  pearls  of  architecture  in  Germany. 
Its  decorations  and  architecture  occupied  us  for  some  time,  in 
spite  of  an  incipient  rain  shower. 

Quedlinburg  is  a  typical  city  of  the  Harz.  Here  we  saw 
that  style  of  building,  peculiar  to  these  regions,  in  which 
each  successive  story  projects  some  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
further  over  the  street  than  the  next  lower.  The  heavy  beams 
between  the  several  stories  are  carved  with  various  con¬ 
ventional  figures,  whose  effect  is  greatly  heightened  by  the 
bright  hues  with  which  they  are  colored.  The  city  is  still  sur- 
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rounded  in  part  by  towered  walls.  Its  history  is  linked  closely 
with  that  of  the  German  emperors.  The  spot  where  Henry  I.’s 
finch  decoy  was  once  located  (according  to  the  legend)  is 
still  pointed  out ;  here  he  is  said  to  have  been  found  when  the 
news  of  his  election  was  brought  him.  The  castle  and  church 
contain  valuable  relics  of  mediaeval  art.  In  the  latter  rest  the 
bones  of  Henry  I.,  his  wife  Mathilda,  and  Mathilda,  daughter 
of  Otto  I.  The  sepulcher  that  is  excavated  out  of  the  high 
sandstone  hill  upon  which  the  church  stands  possesses  the 
wonderful  power  of  preserving  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  which 
lose  their  fluids  almost  immediately  after  burial  and  are  petri¬ 
fied  without  a  change  of  feature.  Some  of  these  remarkably 
well  preserved  bodies  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Leaving  Quedlinburg  in  the  afternoon  we  made  for  that 
well-known  gateway  to  the  treasures  of  the  Harz,  Bode  Valley. 
Once  within  the  narrow  and  perpendicular  walls  of  its  cafion- 
like  entrance,  we  experienced  an  overpowering  sense  of  nature’s 
grandeur  and  sublimity.  The  huge  granite  masses  forming 
the  cafion,  surmounted  by  pine  forests,  towered  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  our  heads.  We  took  time  to  note  some  of 
the  typical  forms  that  nature  has  hewn  out  in  these  wild 
regions.  To  the  class,  granite  in  its  native  deposits  and  such 
abundance  was  a  new  geological  experience.  The  abrupt, 
ragged  but  weather-beaten  cliffs,  which  fancy  could  almost 
mold  into  living  shapes,  and  the  gaping  fissures  and  crevices 
of  the  granite  walls  told  us  the  story  of  the  slow,  but  certain 
changes  constantly  being  wrought  by  the  action  of  heat,  water, 
and  air.  The  somber  pines  were  all  old  friends.  The  angry 
Bode,  dashing  over  its  impeded  granite  bed,  had  its  lessons  to 
teach.  The  incomparable  grinding,  polishing,  and  excavating 
powers  of  water  were  only  too  evident  upon  the  bowlders  in 
the  stream.  Then  began  the  ascent  by  a  slow,  sinuous  path 
to  the  summit  of  the  left  bluff,  known  as  Rosstrappe,  from 
which  we  could  look  down  into  the  gigantic,  somber  green 
trough  beneath  us  or  across  to  the  “dancing  floor  of  the 
witches.”  Momentarily  some  one  of  the  crowd  of  travelers 
that  were  constantly  coming  and  going  would  give  the  old 
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hunter  a  groschen  to  discharge  one  of  the  brace  of  ancient 
pistols  to  which  he  owed  his  living,  that  we  might  listen  to  the 
play  of  echoes  as  they  chased  each  other  from  height  to  height. 

Leaving  the  Rosstrappe,  our  march  next  led  us  over  the 
summits  of  the  bluffs  and  through  long  stretches  of  pine  forests. 
Several  hours’  tramp  was  before  us;  boys  never  become 
tired  more  speedily  than  when  oppressed  by  the  burden  of 
monotony.  They  began  to  lag  and  put  on  doleful  faces,  tax¬ 
ing  their  leader’s  utmost  ingenuity  to  revive  their  spirits. 
Tired?  Very.  But  when  it  was  proposed  to  try  our  powers 
at  hopping  along  the  road  on  one  foot — that  was  fun.  A  series 
of  these  brisk  and  exciting  exercises  restored  their  spirits  and 
toned  them  down  to  steady  marching.  These  were  followed 
by  riddles  and  guessing  games.  Song,  always  our  never-failing 
recourse,  was  not  forgotten  here.  The  Germans  still  have  the 
advantage  of  us  in  securing  the  practical  blessings  of  song. 
There  is  probably  not  an  inhabited  square  mile  in  the  empire 
that  cannot,  on  short  notice  and  without  a  glee-book,  chorus  a 
rousing  national  or  devotional  hymn  with  a  sympathetic  fervor 
that  one  gladly  hears.  In  school  the  scholar’s  musical  task  is 
as  much  the  memorizing  of  the  words  as  the  melody;  constant 
usage  renders  them  indelible.  So  our  boys  were  never  at  a 
loss  for  music  to  freshen  themselves  and  regale  others,  both 
friends  and  strangers.  Thus  time  slipped  away;  the  forests 
were  passed  and  we  descended  once  more  into  the  valley  of 
the  Bode,  to  be  well  housed  and  fed  in  Treseburg. 

The  third  morning  found  us  up  betimes  but  a  little  doubtful 
of  the  day’s  pleasures,  for  the  sky  was  overcast  and  a  dismal 
drizzling  rain  was  descending  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  Another 
event  darkened  the  opening  of  the  day.  It  had  been  distinctly 
understood  that  whatever  pocket  money  each  boy  carried 
should  be  left  in  his  own  custody,  but  should  not  be  spent 
foolishly,  a  lesson  which  German  youth  of  this  class  have  to 
learn  early.  At  Rosstrappe  on  the  afternoon  before,  as 
appeared  later,  all  except  two  had  been  unable  to  withstand 
the  charms  of  the  nickel-in-the-slot  machine.  The  sum  total 
expended  was  small,  though  in  some  cases  all  the  boys  had. 
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Here,  however,  was  not  only  disobedience,  but  violation  of  the 
principle  of  self-control,  which  these  boys  could  not  learn  to 
apply  too  soon.  Of  course,  the  guilty  forfeited  the  proud 
right  of  controlling  their  own  finances  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey.  The  look  of  disappointment  and  displeasure  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  headmaster  as  he  left  them  (for  he 
was  not  to  accompany  us  this  day)  was  the  severest,  indeed, 
almost  the  only  punishment  these  boys  encountered  or  merited 
during  the  entire  journey. 

All  the  forenoon  our  course  lay  through  the  valley  of  the 
Bode.  Despite  frequent  showers,  we  managed  to  enjoy  much 
that  nature  and  human  art  and  tradition  had  to  offer  us.  I 
shall  restrict  myself  to  the  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  chief 
points  of  interest.  Now  and  then  the  bluffs  and  banks  of  the 
Bode  refreshed  us  with  the  wild  berries  and  fruits  common  to 
the  Harz — not  unwelcome  botanical  researches.  Throughout 
the  Harz  region  the  forests  and  rich  flora  gave  us  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  and  compare  them  with  those  of  Thuringia, 
which  were  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  pupils.  The  same  was 
true  of  geological  formations.  In  many  respects  the  industrial 
and  agricultural  life  of  the  Harz  is  typical.  Near  Wendefurt 
we  observed  a  fine  illustration  of  artificial  water  power.  Some 
two  miles  up  the  valley  the  Bode  has  been  dammed ;  a  canal 
cut  directly  through  the  mountain,  thus  avoiding  a  large  cir¬ 
cuit,  with  the  help  of  a  few  rods  of  flume  brings  a  heavy  head 
of  water  to  the  service  of  the  planing  mill  beside  the  stream. 
All  through  the  valley  we  saw  evidences  of  wood  industry. 
Near  Riibeland  we  came  upon  a  large  quarry  just  before  noon, 
the  hour  for  blasting,  and  were  hurried  to  a  place  of  safety  by 
the  cautious  outpost,  just  in  time  to  witness  a  series  of  explo¬ 
sions,  followed  by  the  upheaval  of  large  masses  of  rock. 

The  great  feature  of  the  day  was  the  visit  to  Hermann’s 
Cave  at  Riibeland.  The  effect  of  this  beautiful  series  of  sub¬ 
terranean  passages  and  chambers  is  charming.  The  luster  of 
the  countless  and  varied  stalagmite  and  stalactite  formations 
has  never  been  darkened  by  the  smoke  of  torches,  for  the 
entire  cave  of  three  stories,  with  their  almost  endless  chambers, 
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is  lighted  by  electricity.  The  stalactites  and  stalagmites  have 
slowly  been  cast  in  an  endless  variety  of  beautiful  forms,  that 
are  guarded  with  jealous  care  by  the  custodians.  Not  all 
parts  are  as  yet  approachable,  but  enough  has  been  opened 
up  to  create  in  the  observer  a  reverent  wonder  at  these  well- 
nigh  divine  sculpturings  created  without  a  ray  of  light.  An 
underground  stream,  which  can  be  seen  in  a  deep  cavern  by 
the  help  of  the  electric  light,  courses  rapidly  over  its  irregular 
bed  and  falls  out  of  sight  in  a  sparkling  cascade.  Upon  the 
ground  at  our  feet  lay  the  petrified  bones  of  an  extinct  species 
of  bear;  entire  skeletons  of  this  same  type  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  museum.  After  leaving  the  cave  we  sat  for  an  hour  upon 
a  warm  hillside  near  Riibeland,  discussing  what  we  had  just 
seen  and  recalling  the  explanations  of  our  loquacious  guide. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  experience  had  given  the 
boys  some  insight  into  the  hidden  wonders  of  creation. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  on  the  long  and  arduous  march  to 
Wernigerode.  We  crossed  a  plateau  lying  north  of  the  upper 
Bode,  from  which  we  could  survey  with  ease  our  geographical 
surroundings.  Far  to  the  west  lay  the  Brocken,  the  chief 
objective  point  of  the  morrow.  Between  it  and  us  the  land¬ 
scape  was  one  of  valleys  and  low  mountain  ridges,  some  of 
which  we  could  name.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  that  we  could 
make  a  practical  use  of  and  verify  our  knowledge.  Now  we 
pursued  our  journey  in  broken  line,  or  watched  the  large  herds 
of  cattle  feeding  and  listened  to  the  peculiar  jingle  music  of 
the  hundreds  of  untuned  bells;  again  we  formed  in  line  of 
march  and  pushed  on,  singing  some  martial  hymn  to  the  time 
of  opr  marching.  That  night  we  slept  upon  blankets  and  hay 
in  an  old  stable,  for  the  little  inn  could  not  hold  us. 

Thursday  morning  we  began  the  ascent  of  the  Brocken. 
The  forenoon  was  fair  and  the  air  fresh  and  invigorat¬ 
ing;  each  moment  new  revelations  of  nature  awaited  us. 
Probably  the  most  valuable  observations  we  made  were  those 
of  the  changing  vegetation  as  we  approached  the  sum- 
mit.  This  effect  of  elevation  upon  vegetation,  seen  in  the 
gradual  dwarfing  and  disappearance  of  the  forest  trees,  fol- 
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lowed  by  low  shrubs,  berry  bushes,  heather,  and  wild  grasses, 
is  very  typically  exemplified  on  the  Brocken.  During  the  last 
hour  of  the  ascent  we  were  favored  with  another  experience 
peculiar  to  lofty  mountain  heights;  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
thunder  shower  while  yet  at  some  distance  from  the  tavern  at 
the  summit  and  too  high  up  to  have  recourse  to  the  forests. 
So  we  were  compelled  to  face  a  strong  wind,  pelting  rain,  and 
occasional  hail.  Brocken  was  at  last  reached,  but  we  were 
drenched  to  the  skin.  We  ordered  a  room  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  hot  coffee  and  were  soon  in  dry  clothing,  awaiting 
a  favorable  change  of  weather  and  passing  the  time  with 
stories,  songs,  conversation,  and  games.  In  something  over 
an  hour’s  time  the  rain  had  ceased  and  the  clouds  lifted ;  we 
went  out  at  once  to  utilize  the  prized  opportunity.  The  scur¬ 
rying  storm  clouds  were  fast  revealing  one  scene  after  another. 
All  round  the  Brocken  we  could  descry  the  pine-clad  valleys ; 
to  the  northeast  Wernigerode,  which  we  had  left  in  the 
morning.  Beyond  on  all  sides  rose  the  surrounding  ranges. 
Brocken  itself,  the  scene  of  Goethe’s  Walptirgis  Night  and 
sundry  witch  traditions,  claimed  some  special  attention ;  we 
sought  out  the  witches’  altar  and  wash  basin  and  the  devil’s 
pulpit.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  the  descent 
northwest  to  Harzburg,  where  we  passed  the  night. 

Friday  was  a  day  of  rest  for  the  bodies,  though  not  less 
instructive  than  the  rest  of  the  seven.  A  short  tramp  brought 
us  to  Oker,  where  we  left  our  baggage  and  proceeded  to  the 
extensive  smelting  works  that  are  the  life  of  the  place.  All 
through  the  Harz  we  had  seen  evidences  of  extensive  mining 
activity,  and  now  we  intended  to  obtain  some  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  industries.  To  boys  of  average  intelligence 
the  operations  of  smelting  can  be  explained  with  comparative 
success;  the  preparation,  burning,  and  tapping  of  the  great 
blast  furnaces,  the  drawing  off  of  the  molten  metal,  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  various  metals  from  each  other  and  their  conver¬ 
sion  into  a  transportable  form,  lie  within  their  grasp,  especially 
when  the  actual  processes  are  before  them.  The  ore  which  we 
saw  undergoing  the  above  processes  contained  chiefly  copper 
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and  tin,  with  slight  traces  of  silver  and  gold.  But  whence 
the  ore  itself?  Another  short  tramp  brought  us  to  a  mine  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Goslar.  Permission  to  enter  having  been 
obtained,  we  clothed  ourselves  in  miners’  suits  and  followed 
our  guides  into  the  mine.  It  is  between  eight  hundred  and 
nine  hundred  years  old,  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  over 
thirty  veins  and  yields  silver,  gold,  copper,  lead,  sulphur,  and 
vitriols.  It  will  not  be  necessary  here  to  dwell  in  detail 
upon  our  experiences.  Our  guide,  himself  a  miner,  gave  an 
intelligible  yet  more  or  less  scientific  explanation  of  all  proc¬ 
esses  and  phenomena.  The  blasting,  use  of  pneumatic  drills, 
pumping  machinery,  sweat  chambers  constantly  heated  by 
natural  chemical  action,  process  of  ventilation,  methods  of 
hoisting  and  transporting  the  ore,  mining  tools,  mining  rules 
and  regulations,  and  some  very  remarkable  chemical  and  geo¬ 
logical  formations — these  were  among  the  chief  object  lessons 
we  received  which  we  shall  never  forget.  With  our  heads 
full  of  new  experiences,  and  our  pockets  bursting  with  speci¬ 
mens,  we  left  the  mines  and  visited  Goslar. 

The  city  itself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  typical  of 
all  the  Harz.  The  buildings  are  of  that  style  of  architecture 
already  described  as  peculiar  to  the  entire  region,  but  are 
generally  much  more,quaintly  and  artistically  decorated.  The 
noblest  sight  in  Goslar  is  the  so-called  Kaiser  house,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  main  chapel,  still  stands  intact.  It 
is  the  oldest  and,  from  the  standpoint  of  political  and  art  his¬ 
tory,  the  most  important  secular  structure  in  Germany.  It  was 
built  toward  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  by  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  and  was  the  residence  of  ten  or  eleven  successive 
emperors.  Here  were  held  twenty-three  Reichstags;  it  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  coronation  of  several  emperors  and  of 
many  other  important  historical  events  and  even  legends  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  mediaeval  German  emperors.  The  building  is  a 
simple  but  beautiful  Romanesque  structure.  The  boys  had 
heard  so  much  of  its  history  that  their  interest  was  easily 
aroused,  and  they  followed  the  words  of  the  guide  with  eager¬ 
ness.  The  greatest  treat  was  the  imperial  hall  on  the  second 
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floor,  which  has  been  recently  decorated  with  some  excellent 
historical  wall  paintings,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  almost  com¬ 
pleted.  The  class  entered  into  the  task  of  interpreting  these 
with  zeal,  drawing  upon  their  knowledge  of  history  freely. 
Large  photographs  of  this  structure,  as  of  several  others  seen 
during  the  trip,  were  purchased  as  additions  to  the  art  appa¬ 
ratus  of  the  school.  Before  leaving  Goslar  the  class  was  given 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  memorials  to  take  home,  exercis¬ 
ing  their  own  taste  and  judgment.  These  were  necessarily 
simple  and  homely,  but  none  the  less  highly  prized.  As  usual 
the  spare  time  this  day  was  used  in  part  to  prepare  some  out¬ 
line  of  the  journey’s  experiences  in  notebooks. 

Saturday  forenoon  we  ascended  the  valley  of  the  Oker, 
which,  though  less  grand,  was  in  many  respects  a  repetition  of 
the  experiences  in  Bode  Valley.  In  the  afternoon  we  crossed 
a  divide  and  plateau  again,  this  time  enjoying  a  good  view  of 
old  Brocken  to  the  east.  The  evening  found  us  in  St.  Andreas- 
burg,  which  was  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  an  annual 
miners’  celebration  the  following  day.  Already  the  town  had 
assumed  a  part  of  its  gala  costume  of  green  garlands  and  gay 
banners.  There  was  still  some  time  for  play  ere  bedtime,  and 
it  was  well  utilized; 

Sunday  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  morning  devotions 
w'ere  observed  with  special  care  in  hon’or  of  the  day.  Natu¬ 
rally  our  thoughts  dwelt  upon  the  celebrations  of  the  afternoon, 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  little  mining  town  were  pre¬ 
paring.  By  chance  one  of  the  teachers  discovered  in  the  daily 
paper  a  reprint  of  a  poem  which  was  a  touching  tribute  to  the 
miner,  his  life  and  his  hardships.  It  was  the  very  thing  we 
needed  to  give  the  right  trend  to  our  morning’s  reflections,  and 
the  finder  read  it  with  force  and  feeling.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  memories  of  the  previous  day  brought  home  its  mean¬ 
ing  forcibly  to  the  hearts  of  the  class;  for  some  minutes  after 
the  master  had  ceased  to  read,  it  remained  the  topic  of  an 
interesting  discussion.  We  could  not  tarry,  however,  to 
observe  the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon.  The  descent  of 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Harz  was  accomplished  by  the 
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Speer-Lutter  Valley.  During  this  part  of  the  journey  the 
attempt  was  made  by  our  leader  to  grant  the  class  more  leisure 
and  freedom  for  the  spontaneous  play  of  their  own  inclinations 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  case;  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
the  trust  was  not  abused.  These  exceptions  were  rather  due, 
it  was  apparent,  to  that  peculiar  mental  fatigue  that  follows 
much  and  constant  sight-seeing.  The  relaxation  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  timely. 

Soon  after  passing  the  junction  of  the  Speer-Lutter  with  the 
Oder  we  took  the  cars  again  toward  home  for  a  long  after¬ 
noon’s  ride.  Several  stops  were  necessary.  At  Walkenried 
we  visited  the  well-known  Cistercian  Cloister,  a  place  of  his¬ 
torical  note.  The  cloister  was  founded  1127  and  dedicated 
1129.  The  chief  lesson  here  was  one  in  the  history  of  art; 
that  portion  of  the  institution  built  just  prior  to  1200  shows 
clearly  the  transitional  stage  in  architecture  from  the  Roman¬ 
esque  to  the  Gothic.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
typical  relic  of  this  kind  in  Germany  than  at  Walkenried,  or 
one  better  calculated  to  give  us  some  background  for  a  mental 
image  of  that  very  significant  phase  of  mediaeval  religious  life. 

We  were  not  surprised  or  disappointed  to  find  the  boys’ 
thoughts  during  the  homeward  ride  dwelling  quite  as  much 
upon  their  home  as  upon  their  recent  experiences.  As  they 
had  expected,  parents  and  friends  met  them  as  they  alighted 
in  Jena  about  nine  o’clock  that  evening.  Marching  to  their 
school,  whence  they  had  departed  one  week  before,  after  some 
words  from  the  headmaster  appropriate  to  the  close  of  the 
undertaking,  they  were  formally  dismissed. 

Perhaps  the  above  narrative  has  been  sufficiently  detailed 
to  give  some  notion  of  the  aim,  scope,  and  character  of  the 
school  journey.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  while  emphasiz¬ 
ing  the  more  important  phases,  that  every  moment  of  the 
boys’  life  during  a  week’s  journey  is  one  of  vital  ethical 
experiences — experiences  before  the  world  at  large,  among 
strangers,  in  the  constant  society  of  companions  not  of  the 
family,  amidst  hardships  and  not  infrequently  temporary 
privations. 
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As  has  been  mentioned,  quite  a  party  of  pedagogues  had  been 
members  of  the  party.'  Although  not  more  than  two  or  three 
were  able  to  be  in  direct  attendance  upon  the  class,  all  had 
opportunity  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  journey.  Each 
evening  this  portion  of  the  company  gathered  together  for  a 
few  minutes’  discussion  of  the  day’s  experiences  from  the  peda¬ 
gogical  standpoint.  We  were  not  satisfied  with  the  journey 
in  all  respects,  though  we  felt  that  the  total  result  merited  our 
congratulations.  Some  thought  too  much  had  been  under¬ 
taken,  especially  on  the  first  and  third  days.  Others  desired 
to  change  the  plan  of  the  first  day,  omitting  Halle,  if  possible. 
Our  English  friend  championed  the  rights  of  the  boys  for  more 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  action  wherever  the  surroundings 
would  permit.  Undoubtedly  this  thought  should  aid  in  judg¬ 
ing  when  and  where  restraint,  rigid  control  and  guidance 
should  and  should  not  be  exercised.  Sketching  and  note  books 
might  have  been  used  more  freely,  though  how  much  they  are 
desirable  is  an  open  question.  Each  one  of  us  had  been  able 
to  view  the  characters  of  the  boys  in  entirely  new  lights  and 
surroundings,  and  we  made  it  a  point  to  note  whatever  might 
be  of  value  to  their  future  trainers,  e.  g.,  as  to  social  disposi¬ 
tion,  powers  of  intelligent  observation,  physical  prowess  and 
endurance,  ability  to  apply  acquired  facts  in  a  new  and  strange 
environment,  etc.  Not  infrequently  the  task  of  the  ideal 
leader,  the  consummate  executive  and  the  wise,  sympathetic, 
vigilant  companion  of  his  pupils,  was  the  subject  of  our  dis¬ 
cussions,  because  we  always  failed  to  fully  realize  the  ideal. 

Leaving  the  reader  to  determine  for  himself  what  this 
journey  meant  for  the  future  of  the  class,  let  me  briefly 
invite  attention  to  some  of  its  suggestions.  In  America,  it  is 
true,  we  have  to  contend  with  factors  that  would  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum  almost  anywhere  in  Europe.  For  example,  there 
are  our  broad  expanses  of  country  offering  but  little  diversity 
and  few  natural  attractions  other  than  can  be  seen  at  home ; 

'  There  were  present  besides  three  or  four  Germans  one  Bulgarian,  one  French¬ 
man,  two  Englishmen,  two  Austrians,  and  two  Americans  ;  nearly  all  were  studenU 
of  pedagogics. 
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with  few  exceptions,  points  of  historical  and  artistic  interest 
are  rare  and  far  apart ;  the  expense  would  consequently 
prove  greater  in  America  than  elsewhere,  if  each  day  were 
made  to  furnish  its  full  contribution  of  interesting  and  diverse 
experiences.  These,  perhaps,  embody  the  chief  difficulties; 
not  one,  however,  is  a  universally  valid  objection ;  not  one 
but  can  be  more  or  less  completely  surmounted.  Many  of  our 
localities  offer  greater  riches  in  some  lines  than  Europe.  We 
still  have  regions,  close  to  the  very  centers  of  habitation  and 
civilization,  that  would  yield  inexhaustible  sources  of  observa¬ 
tion  in  physical  geography  and  the  natural  sciences.  Obser¬ 
vations  made  under  such  circumstances  are  educative  in  a  sense 
that  no  other  scientific  instruction  can  be.  Again  we  are  very 
often  apt  to  underestimate  the  value  of  our  more  immediate 
surroundings  in  nature;  one  does  not  need  to  go  far  to  find 
types  of  what  is  true  the  world  over.  Structures  of  real  archi¬ 
tectural  merit  and  art  exhibits  are  rapidly  increasing.  Almost 
every  county  of  the  older  States  has  its  local  traditions, 
legends,  and  historical  events,  which,  despite  their  local 
stamp,  can  be  made  to  stimulate  an  historical  interest.  The 
school  journey  could  be  utilized  most  easily,  perhaps,  by 
private,  technical,  and  manual  training  schools,  either  because 
they  can  very  often  appeal  more  successfully  to  parents  for 
funds  or  because  the  nature  of  their  work  calls  for  just  such 
undertakings.  I  do  not  doubt,  however,  that  many  parents  of 
public  school  children  would  gladly  furnish  the  means  for  such 
a  journey  of  moderate  pretensions  if  once  assured  of  its  bene¬ 
fits  and  of  competent  management.  Finally,  if  economy  and 
simplicity  are  strictly  observed,  as  they  should  be,  the  expense 
of  such  an  undertaking,  even  including  railroad  fares,  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  small. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew 
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LATIN  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

To  even  the  superficial  observer  it  must  be  apparent  that 
our  secondary  Latin  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  unrest.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  frequently  discussed  at  meetings  of  schoolmasters  and 
in  the  pages  of  the  school  journals,  in  most  cases  without 
well-defined  or  significant  results.  The  drift  of  discussion  is 
almost  invariably  in  the  line  of  method,  of  how  to  do  things; 
as,  how  to  make  the  first-year  work  more  effective;  how  to 
teach  Latin  prose,  and  so  on.  In  fact  the  gatherings  of 
teachers  in  America  rarely  concern  themselves  with  the  what, 
but  only  with  the  how;  they  are  commonly  a  sort  of  class 
meeting,  or  experience  meeting,  to  which  each  speaker  brings 
not  his  own  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
rather  a  report  of  the  devices  which  he  has  used,  or  purposes 
to  use,  in  the  classroom ;  that  is,  a  more  or  less  detailed 
account  of  experirrients  in  teaching.  Hence  it  happens  that, 
since  each  generation  of  teachers  makes  the  usual  new  dis¬ 
coveries  for  itself,  so  far  as  Latin  is  concerned,  we  hear  the  same 
things  said  over  again  in  our  schoolmasters’  meetings  about 
once  in  four  years.  Further  proof  of  this  widespread  feeling 
of  insecurity  lies  in  the  susceptibility  of  our  Latin  teachers  to 
fashions,  or  “fads,”  in  a  surprising  readiness  to  adopt  innova¬ 
tions  and  carry  them  to  an  extreme.  But  let  us  turn  from 
conditions  to  causes.  It  will  be  noted,  in  passing,  that  we  are 
not  concerned  here  with  the  place  of  Latin  in  the  high  school, 
which  may  be  considered  as  settled.  The  position  of  Latin  in 
the  educational  system  of  the  country  at  large  was  never  so 
strong  as  now;  nor  were  there  ever  before  so  many  pupils 
studying  it.  So  long  as  the  trend  of  opinion  among  men 
engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  favors  Latin  as  an  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  preparation  for  their  work,  we  need  not  fear  that 
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its  place  will  be  questioned  by  educators  whose  interests  are 
more  in  the  field  of  literary  and  historical  studies. 

The  reason  commonly  assigned  for  the  unsettled  state  of 
our  secondary  Latin  instruction  is  based  upon  the  alleged  pro¬ 
gressiveness  of  American  teachers.  If  in  France,  Germany,  and 
England  Latin  teachers  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
unvexed  by  “fads”  or  fashions,  the  reason,  we  are  told,  is 
plainly  this:  in  Europe  men  are  conservative,  wedded  to 
tradition;  here  we  are  always  open  to  new  ideas, and  ready  to 
act  upon  them.  A  careful  examination  of  the  data,  however, 
shows  that  this  explanation,  although  flattering,  does  not 
touch  the  core  of  the  question.  I  have  observed  that  among 
those  who  are  the  most  eager  to  adopt  innovations,  who  are 
the  readiest  to  discourse,  for  example,  upon  the  ease  with 
which  students  can  be  made  to  read  Latin,  or  upon  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  so-called  “inductive  method,”  are  some  men  and 
women  who  have  never  read  five  hundred  pages  of  Latin  in 
their  whole  life,  and  who  dare  not  conduct  a  first-year  recita¬ 
tion  without  an  open  book.  In  the  various  departments  of 
learning,  as  of  life,  there  always  have  been,  and  undoubtedly 
always  will  be,  hobbyists;  the  only  safeguard  against  being 
carried  away  by  the  contagious  enthusiasm  of  the  man  of  one 
idea,  lies  in  the  power  of  independent  judgment  based  on 
sound  knowledge.  In  my  judgment  the  unrest  of  our  high- 
school  Latin  teaching  is  primarily  due  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  as  a  body  do  not  feel  that  they  are  masters  of  the 
situation ;  in  other  words,  many  of  them  are  conscious  that 
they  do  not  possess  that  reserve  of  Latin  scholarship  which 
alone  wo'uld  enable  them  to  do  the  best  work  and  would 
inspire  them  to  make  the  most  of  their  opportunities. 

The  Latin  teachers  in  American  high  schools  may  be 
broadly  grouped  in  three  classes : 

First,  a  certain  number  of  men  and  women  who  are  prepared 
for  their  work,  make  a  serious  business .  of  it,  are  competent, 
earnest,  and  efficient. 

Second,  a  goodly  number  who,  when  they  went  out  from 
the  university,  knew  considerable  Latin ;  who,  however,  have 
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been  subject  to  many  demands,  have  stopped  making  fresh 
acquisitions,  have  taught  the  same  texts  and  asked  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  again  year  after  year  in  the  same  way, 
and  in  consequence  have  lost  all  power  of  inspiration  and  are 
losing  their  grip  even  on  the  knowledge  of  Latin  which  they 
possess. 

The  third  class  consists  of  those  who  never  were  competent 
to  teach  the  subject,  and  probably  never  will  be.  How  often 
have  superintendents  and  principals  said  to  some  bright  girl, 
soon  after  graduation  from  the  high  school,  “You  needn’t  go 
any  further — I  will  let  you  try  your  hand  at  teaching  Latin 
next  year.”  We  should  ridicule  a  teacher  of  English  who 
proposed  to  teach  Milton  without  having  read  him  through; 
what  shall  we  say  to  teachers  of  Caesar  who  have  read  only 
the  four  books  of  the  Gallic  War,  and  have  never  even  seen  a 
text  of  the  Civil  War?  What  should  we  think  of  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  who  would  conduct  a  class  with  only  a  scrap  of 
the  Bible  in  his  possession?  How  then  about  the  teacher  of 
Cicero  who  has  not  at  hand  the  text  of  his  complete  works  for 
cross-reference?  But  what  shall  we  think  of  the  Latin 
teachers  who  say,  in  answer  to  questions  which  they  feel  they 
ought  to  know,  “I’ll  look  that  up  and  tell  you  to-morrow,” 
and  never  do  what  they  promise  to  do,  simply  because  they 
do  not  know  where  to  find  or  how  to  find  the  information 
desired? 

In  general,  if  we  strike  an  average  among  our  high  schools 
and  preparatory  schools,  we  find  that,  while  in  one  city  the 
work  is  better,  in  another  weaker,  the  freshman  classes  of  our 
universities  and  colleges  reveal  a  standard  of  preparatory  Latin 
work  a  good  deal  lower  than  it  ought  to  be,  indicating  only 
too  often  inadequate  returns  for  the  previous  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort  upon  the  subject.  From  this  we  judge  of  the 
whole ;  for,  while  the  high  school  is  the  people’s  college,  and 
the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  never  go  any  further,  the  Latin 
work  in  most  cases  is,  and  always  should  be,  exactly  the  same 
for  those  who  intend  to  go  to  the  university  and  for  those 
who  do  not. 
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There  are  several  considerations  which  teachers  are  wont  to 
urge  as  explaining,  if  not  excusing,  any  shortcomings  along 
the  line  indicated.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  always  easy  and 
natural  to  lay  blame  on  the  governing  body;  we  have  all 
heard  more  or  less  ad  captandum  charges  hurled  against  the 
school  board.  Let  us  assume  that  our  whole  system  of 
municipal  administration,  in  larger  as  in  smaller  towns,  com¬ 
pares  unfavorably  with  that  of  the  more  advanced  countries 
of  Europe;  I  raise  the  question  whether  our  school  boards 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  contain  a  working  majority  of  citizens  who 
have  the  interests  of  their  high  school  at  heart,  and  who  are  at 
the  same  time  stimulated  by  local  pride  to  maintain  at  least  an 
average  of  excellence  with  the  schools  of  other  cities  of  the 
same  rank.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  to  strengthen  and  uplift 
our  educational  system  must  have  its  initiative  in  the  teaching 
body;  the  boards  can  be  relied  on  eventually  to  sustain  well- 
directed  and  worthy  efforts,  in  so  far  as  these  are  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  intelligent  reform  and  are  intelligibly  presented. 

Nor  in  this  connection  should  too  much  stress  be  laid  upon 
the  number  of  hours  of  recitation  required  each  week  of  the 
teacher;  nor  upon  the  diversity  of  subjects  he  may  be  asked 
to  teach ;  nor,  finally,  upon  the  inadequate  salaries  paid.  It 
will  here  be  noted  that  Latin,  in  the  high  school  or  prepara¬ 
tory  course,  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  most  other  sub¬ 
jects.  In  a  four-year  course  there  will  be  four  Latin  classes, 
there  are  apt  to  be  six;  in  either  case,  if  there  are  students  in 
Greek  also,  there  will  be  work  enough,  or  more  than  enough, 
to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  a  classical  teacher.  As  a  matter 
of  cfbservation,  I  find  in  our  schools  many  teachers  who  are 
called  upon  to  give  instruction  only  in  Latin.  The  number  of 
recitations  is  in  many  cases  not  excessive,  if  we  compare  the 
number  of  hours  exacted  of  teachers  in  other  departments  or 
of  Latin  and  Greek  teachers  in  foreign  countries.  The  average 
salary  paid  by  our  high  schools  compares  very  favorably  not 
only  with  that  received  by  foreign  teachers,  but  also  with  the 
average  salary  of  Latin  instructors  and  professors  in  our 
colleges  and  universities,  if  we  class  small  and  large  institu- 
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tions  together;  and  as  the  country  increases  in  resources  and 
appreciation  of  culture,  increased  compensation  for  good  teach¬ 
ing  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

A  more  weighty  consideration  lies  in  the  conditions  which 
have  attended  the  historical  development  of  our  whole  system 
of  secondary  education ;  more  particularly  in  the  gradual 
differentiation  of  the  Latin  teacher  from  the  general  teacher, 
or  all-around  teacher  of  the  past.  But  further  inquiry  into 
this  aspect  of  the  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
theme;  we  are  here  concerned  with  immediate  rather  than 
remote  causes. 

The  first  of  the  immediate  causes  for  the  inadequacy  of  our 
Latin  teaching  lies  in  the  lack  of  pains,  on  the  part  of  superin¬ 
tendents  and  principals,  to  select  teachers  who  are  properly 
qualified.  Good  positions  to  teach  Latin  are  now  and  then 
offered  to  graduates  from  scientific  courses,  with  the  idea  that 
the  subject  can  be  worked  up  in  a  summer.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  a  student  who  has  had  only  the  Latin  work 
required  in  college  courses  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  can  profit¬ 
ably  undertake  to  teach  the  high  school  Latin ;  the  sooner  this 
fact  is  recognized  by  those  who  have  the  appointing  power  the 
better.  He  who  wishes  to  teach  Latin  should  know  Latin 
before  he  commences;  he  should  also  feel  a  devotion  for  his 
subject  as  well  as  for  his  profession. 

A  second  source  of  weakness  lies  in  the  neglect  of  the 
teachers  themselves  to  study  Latin  while  they  are  teaching  it. 
I  refer,  in  the  first  instance,  to  neglect  to  make  preparation 
for  each  and  every  recitation.  No  matter  how  well  a  teacher 
may  understand  his  subject,  he  should  go  over  the  work  of 
each  day  and  each  class  carefully  beforehand,  for  two  reasons : 
first,  that  he  may  economize  the  time  of  the  student  by  adapt¬ 
ing  the  work  to  the  class  in  hand  and  to  each  individual  in  the 
class.  This  point  is  often  lost  sight  of ;  but  the  teacher  who 
fails  to  put  every  moment  of  the  pupils’  time  to  the  best  use 
is  a  thief.  He  every  day  commits  grand  larceny,  of  a  kind  all 
the  more  to  be  deprecated  the  less  it  can  be  brought  to  justice. 
The  second  reason  is,  that  only  by  making  himself  each  year 
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familiar  anew  with  the  details,  the  minutiae,  can  he  teach  Latin 
with  freshness  and  power.  The  true  Latin  teacher  will  be  so 
full  of  his  subject  and  of  enthusiasm  for  it  that  he  will  sweep 
through  his  recitation  like  a  cyclone,  himself  the  storm  center, 
lifting  his  class  up  and  carrying  them  along  with  him  by  the 
sheer  force  of  intellectual  activity.  But  again,  the  teacher 
who  makes  no  new  acquisitions  loses  in  that  which  he  already 
has  at  command.  The  routine  teacher  becomes  eventually  a 
teacher  of  routine  rather  than  of  Latin.  Equally  true  is  it  of 
the  intellectual  as  of  the  spiritual  life — “To  him  that  hath  shall 
be  given,  but  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath.” 

There  is  a  third  consideration  which  is  as  difficult  to  treat  as 
it  is  to  formulate,  because  it  is  concerned  with  conditions  only 
imperfectly  apprehended  among  us.  A  certain  number  of  the 
best  men  who  go  out  from  our  universities  into  high-school  or 
preparatory  Latin  work  after  a  few  years  lose  heart  in  it,  and 
either  change  their  vocation  entirely,  or  seek  some  other  line 
of  teaching,  or  give  their  attention  to  executive  work.  If  you 
ask  them  why,  they  will  tell  you  of  the  isolation  of  one  who 
wishes  to  do  good  Latin  work  in  a  community  more  interested 
in  other  things;  that  they  saw  no  outlook  beyond  a  given 
point,  either  for  the  betterment  of  their  own  scholarship  or 
for  promotion,  especially  since  the  universities  recruit  their 
Latin  staff  from  the  ranks  of  the  young  men  who  have  pur¬ 
sued  advanced  studies  rather  than  from  the  number  of  those 
who  have  been  successful  as  teachers,  but  whose  opportunities 
for  higher  work  have  been  limited.  In  a  word,  the  status  of 
the  high-school  Latin  teacher  is  not  well  defined ;  he  feels  that 
he  is  suspended,  like  Mahomet’s  coffin,  halfway  between 
heaven  and  earth ;  that  he  cannot  look  forward  to  a  career 
(and  what  fore-thoughtful  young  person  wishes  to  be  cut  off 
from  a  career?)  with  the  same  clearness  as  men  in  other  fields 
of  professional  activity.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  idea,  only  too  many  look  upon  the  teaching  of  high-school 
Latin  not  as  a  worthy  and  serious  vocation  in  and  of  itself,  but 
merely  as  the  nearest  available  resource  for  getting  one’s  bread 
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and  butter,  or  as  a  stepping  stone  to  help  one  to  studies  pre¬ 
paratory  to  theology  or  law  or  medicine.  How  many  have 
followed  Latin  teaching  simply  as  the  line  of  least  resistance ! 

So  far  as  this  view  of  the  case  is  well  founded,  those  whose 
life  interests  are  affected  by  it  have  my  fullest  sympathy.  In 
Germany,  as  in  France,  the  status  of  all  teachers  in  the  schools 
between  the  primary  schools  and  the  university  is  settled  by 
well-considered  regulations.  In  England  the  position  of  the 
public  school  teacher  is  fixed  by  tradition.  Under  the 
peculiar  educational  conditions  of  our  own  country,  whatever 
remedies  for  the  existing  state  of  things  may  be  proposed,  the 
first  step  in  the  application  of  them  must  be  taken  by  the 
teachers  themselves ;  here  legislation  from  a  central  authority 
in  such  matters  need  not  be  looked  for,  at  least  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future. 

If  the  state  of  Latin  teaching  in  the  high  schools  be  such  as 
outlined,  everyone  who  has  our  educational  interests  at  heart 
will  inquire  what  can  be  done.  There  are  three  remedies,  of 
which  the  first  is  absolutely  essential  to  further  progress,  the 
other  two  will  be  powerful  allies  in  gaining  the  results  aimed 
at.  They  are,  respectively : 

A  higher  standard  of  qualification  for  those  who  shall  here¬ 
after  enter  upon  the  work; 

A  strengthening  and  broadening  of  Latin  scholarship  by 
conferences  at  stated  periods ;  and 

A  publication  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  preparatory  and  high  schools. 

I  shall  sperak  of  these  three  remedies  somewhat  in  detail. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  truth,  ques¬ 
tioned  by  no  one,  that  the  preparation  of  one  who  wishes  to 
teach  successfully  must  comprise  a  much  wider  range  of  work 
than  that  actually  to  be  covered  in  teaching.  The  teacher 
must  be  a  full  man,  else  he  will  fail  in  directing  power  and  in 
inspiration  to  deeper  knowledge.  It  is  equally  true,  though  at 
first  glance  perhaps  not  so  evident,  that  mastery  of  the  subject 
is  far  more  essential  to  success  than  acquaintance  with  didactic 
methods,  or  previous  experience  in  teaching.  This  point  was 
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so  well  stated  by  Professor  Hinsdale,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  National  Educational  Association  at  Toronto,  in  1891,  that 
I  cannot  forbear  quoting  his  words  in  place  of  my  own. 

“Which  is  better,”  he  says,  “much  scholarship  and  little 
method  or  little  scholarship  and  much  method?  The  answer 
to  this  question  cannot  for  a  moment  be  held  in  doubt.  Both 
theory  and  experience  declare  for  scholarship.  In  fact,  the 
enthusiasm  of  knowledge  is  a  prime  requisite  for  the  best 
teaching.  Few  school  spectacles  are  more  painful  than  that 
of  a  teacher  eking  out  slender  learning  with  excess  of  method. 
The  good  scholar  without  professional  training  will  commonly 
stagger  a  good  deal  at  first,  but  if  he  have  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him  he  will  soon  find  his  feet ;  while  the  teacher  of 
ill-organized  mind  and  a  small  equipment  gives  little  promise 
of  ever  overcoming  his  limitations.  The  what  will  catch 
the  how  long  before  the  how  will  overtake  the  what.  And 
this  is  why  all  sound  educators  plead  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  teachers  of  the 
country.” 

In  the  light  of  these  truths  is  it  not  clear  that  the  reason 
why  our  teachers  complain  of  difficulty  in  teaching  Latin  prose 
composition  is  that  they  cannot  write  Latin  themselves?  Let 
the  teacher  be  able  to  step  to  the  board  and  turn  into  well- 
rounded  Latin  a  paragraph  on  the  life  of  Caesar,  or  an  incident 
of  ancient  history,  or  a  simple  tale  from  the  ancient  mythol¬ 
ogy,  and  he  will  never  be  troubled  about  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  class.  The  reason  why  there  is  so  great  per¬ 
plexity  over  the  choice  of  text-books  is  largely  that  the 
teacher, s  feel  too  dependent  on  the  books  they  use.  In  the 
end,  the  results  of  the  work  depend  upon  the  teacher — he 
cannot  shift  the  responsibility  to  a  text-book.  Himself  the 
artisan,  he  should  select  the  tool  that  he  may  find  sharpest  and 
best  for  the  particular  work  he  may  have  in  hand. 

But  what  degree  and  kind  of  preparation  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  desirable?  All  will  agree,  I  think,  that  in  order  to  teach 
Nepos,  Cjesar,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  with  the  best 
results,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  read  them  himself  with 
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i  something  of  the  same  facility,  understanding,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  that  the  contemporary  Roman  reader  had.  This  involves 
extensive  previous  reading  of  Latin,  and  a  grasp  of  at  least  the 
main  lines  of  Roman  history,  philosophy,  political  and 
I  religious  antiquities,  and  archaeology.  But  young  people  who 

®  are  fitting  themselves  to  teach  Latin  need  not  merely  such  a 

^  degree  of  Latin  scholarship  as  shall  make  them  masters  of 

their  class-work  from  the  first  day,  so  that  they  will  neither 
I  give  up  nor  break  down  in  three  or  four  years  from  the  effort 

'  to  keep  ahead  of  their  students ;  they  should  also  be  equipped 

_  with  a  knowledge  of  sources  and  methods  of  investigation,  so 

I  that  they  can  continue  their  studies  privately  in  connection 

with  their  teaching,  securing  the  largest  possible  results  for 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Only  in  this  way  can 
I*  they  make  their  daily  work  the  most  effective  possible  and  at 
'  the  same  time  receive  from  their  calling  that  measure  of  self- 
i  development  and  satisfaction  which  it  ought  to  yield  them. 

I  In  no  other  respect  does  the  work  of  the  gymnasium  teachers 
in  Germany  stand  in  so  marked  contrast  with  that  of  our  own 
as  in  this;  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  articles  and  special 
I  treatises  published  in  the  domain  of  classical  philology  in 
ji  Germany  are  contributed  by  men  connected  with  the  gym¬ 
nasiums. 

But  apart  from  minor  considerations,  every  teacher  owes 
it  to  himself,  as  well  as  to  the  world,  to  give  himself  the  best 
possible  equipment  for  the  particular  work  in  life  which  he 
\  sets  out  to  do.  So  far  as  a  position  is  concerned,  it  makes 

^  very  little  difference  where  he  begins;  it  makes  all  the  differ- 

i  ence  imaginable  where  he  leaves  off.  An  additional  year  of 

jj  thorough  preparation  now  may  add  ten  years  to  one’s  profes- 

jj  sional  advancement  later  on.  Extent  and  thoroughness  of 

j  preparation  are  like  investment  in  life  insurance  on  the  endow¬ 

ment  plan;  the  larger  the  payments  for  a  few  years  earlier  in 
life,  the  greater  the  dividend  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  forty  it  is  even  less  pleasant  than  at  twenty- 
five  to  have  one’s  limitations  rise  up  and  bind  him  hand  and 
!  foot  when  the  call.  “Come  up  higher,’’  sounds  along  the  line. 
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Ability  to  do  things  well  is  always  in  demand,  and  can  never 
be  hid  for  any  great  length  of  time.’ 

Not  to  go  too  far  into  details,  those  who  purpose  to  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  secondary  Latin  teaching  should  cover  the  ground 
of  the  Latin  courses  (as  arranged,  for  example,  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan)  leading  up  to  and  including  the  teachers’ 
seminary,  together  with  a  year  of  graduate  study.  In  other 
words,  the  student  who  has  successfully  completed  the  two 
years  of  work  in  Latin  required  for  a  degree,  has  elected 
four  or  five  hours  a  week  in  the  subject  during  the  last 
two  years  of  his  undergraduate  course,  and  then  has  taken 
a  year  of  graduate  study  with  Latin  as  one  of  his  three  lines 
of  work,  may  be  pronounced  well  equipped  for  a  high-school 
position.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  noticed,  allows  ample 
time  to  complete  the  work  of  the  department  of  pedagogy, 
the  importance  of  which  is  apparent  to  all;  also  to  prepare  to 
teach  at  least  two  other  subjects,  and  perhaps  take  some 
courses  for  general  culture  merely. 

:  In  this  connection  a  difficult  question  is  so  often  raised 

I  that  I  am  constrained  to  devote  a  few  words  to  it  here.  If  a 

j"  student  preparing  to  teach  Latin  ought  to  take  the  time  and 

j  money  to  give  himself  a  year  of  graduate  work,  can  he  not 

1  more  profitably  study  abroad  than  at  home?  Just  here  a  line 

of  demarcation  must  be  drawn  between  study  at  some  foreign 
university,  presumably  German,  and  foreign  travel.  First, 
then,  as  to  study  in  a  German  university. 

To  begin  with,  the  prime  object  is  the  mastery  of  Latin, 

I  not  of  a  modern  language,  nor  of  the  history  of  art,  nor  of 

j  other  branches  which,  no  matter  how  interesting  and  helpful 

■  in  themselves  are  nevertheless  remote  from  the  subject  in 

I  hand.  If  this  is  true,  the  main  work  must  be  done  within  the 

'  Some  light  upon  the  range  of  work  suitable  for  those  who  wish  to  teach  the  classics 
may  be  gained  from  a  consideration  of  the  qualifications  exacted  of  classical  teachers 
in  Germany,  particularly  in  view  of  the  tendency,  which  is  happily  making  headway 
among  us,  to  introduce  the  teaching  of  Latin  into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
The  limits  of  space  preclude  more  than  a  reference  to  the  matter  here.  Those 
interested  will  find  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  Prussian  gymnasium  teachers, 

Ifor  example,  in  Die  Priifung  fUr  das  Lehramt  an  hoheren  und  Mittelschulen, 
neu  bearbeitet  und  mit  Anmerkungen  versehen,  von  Dr.  H.  Kratz,  Leipzig. 
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four  walls  of  one’s  room,  whether  that  room  be  in  Leipzig,  or 
Cambridge,  or  Ann  Arbor.  The  only  way  to  know  Latin  is  to 
read  Latin  dind  study  it;  no  facilities  in  the  way  of  lectures 
and  libraries  will  take  the  place  of  this  close  and  earnest  appli¬ 
cation  on  the  part  of  the  man  himself.  What  the  graduate 
student  most  needs  may  be  summed  up  under  four  heads; 
the  complete  control  of  his  time  for  study,  access  to  sources 
of  information,  intelligent  direction  in  research,  and  especially 
frank  and  searching  but  kindly  criticism ;  a  spirit  of  mutual 
admiration  is  too  often  a  sign  of  shallowness.  He  will  of 
course  broaden  his  knowledge  by  attendance  upon  such  lec¬ 
tures  and  exercises  as  may  suit  his  needs;  but,  after  all,  these 
are  secondary  in  importance  to  the  work  which  he  will  do 
himself. 

Now  the  sources  of  information  for  the  classical  student  are 
the  same  in  all  well-equipped  universities,  no  matter  where 
situated ;  they  consist  of  collections  of  texts  of  authors  and  of 
inscriptions,  files  of  periodicals,  and,  in  general,  collections  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  and  of  illustrative  material  either 
in  originals  or  in  trustworthy  reproductions.  *  If  a  man  is 
already  so  far  a  specialist  that  he  wishes  to  collate  a  manu¬ 
script,  or  examine  a  monument  of  ancient  art,  he  must  go  to 
the  great  collections  of  manuscripts  and  of  archaeological 
material  in  the  European  cities — and  these  are  rarely  in  any 
immediate  connection  with  a  university.  The  student  who 
goes  to  the  Continent  must  ordinarily  spend  much  time  in 
gaining  a  colloquial  mastery  of  the  language  of  the  country  in 
which  he  studies.  Granted  that  in  these  days  a  man  can  make 
small  progress  as  an  advanced  student  without  a  reading 
knowledge  of  German ;  such  a  command  of  the  language  as 
shall  enable  him  to  take  lectures  is  no  more  essential  to  his 
Latin  scholarship  than  the  ability  to  take  lectures  in  English 
is  to  that  of  the  German  specialist,  who  reads  English  but 
does  not  speak  it.  Time  is  lost  also  in  getting  used  to  the 
ways  of  a  foreign  university.  I  have  known  several  men  who 
practically  wasted  a  year  in  Germany  before  they  were  able  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  They  would  have 
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learned  far  more  Latin  if  they  had  spent  the  same  amount  of 
time  at  any  one  of  the  larger  American  universities. 

But  will  not  the  student  receive  better  direction  abroad? 
No,  and  Yes.  The  average  student  will  fare  better  in  this 
respect  at  an  American  university  of  the  first  rank ;  but  there 
are  professors  in  Germany  who  are  specialists  beyond  the 
point  reached  by  anyone  in  America  in  the  same  lines.  Their 
work  is  accessible,  as  a  rule,  in  publications ;  but  if  a  man  has 
devoted  himself  to  one  of  these  lines,  and  has  advanced  far 
enough  to  profit  by  the  instruction  of  the  most  advanced 
specialists,  it  is  well  for  him  to  go  and  put  himself  under  their 
guidance.  In  general,  if  a  student  contemplates  going  abroad 
to  study  Latin,  he  will  do  well  to  ask  himself  the  following 
questions : 

1.  What  Latin  authors  have  I  read  through?  To  what 
extent  do  I  possess  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Latin  literature? 

2.  Can  I  read  and  interpret  Latin  inscriptions?  If  a  fellow- 
countryman  at  the  Louvre  or  Vatican  asks  me  to  explain 
one  to  him  as  we  walk  through  the  galleries,  shall  I  be  obliged 
to  hang  my  head  in  confusion? 

3.  Am  I  familiar  with  the  principal  types  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art,  so  that  I  can  talk  about  them  intelligently,  and 
recognize  them  when  I  shall  see  them  in  reproduction  or  in 
the  original?  Many  have  been  misled  by  the  fallacy  that  one 
can  learn  these  more  easily  in  the  museums  where  the  originals 
are;  but  when  on  the  ground  they  have  been  so  overwhelmed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  attractions  that  they  have  spent  much 
time  wandering  about  in  that  aimless,  profitless  way  character¬ 
istic  of  a  large  class  of  visitors  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

4.  Finally,  is  there  some  definite  thing  that  I  am  going 
abroad  to  study,  some  line  of  research  which  I  wish  to  follow 
up;  if  so,  can  I  do  my  work  better  there  than  here? 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  the  reputation  of  having 
studied  abroad  no  longer  carries  with  it  the  degree  of  recom¬ 
mendation  that  it  did  years  ago.  So  many  men  have  come 
back  after  foreign  study  only  to  make  complete  or  partial 
shipwreck  of  their  work  as  teachers  that  those  who  have  the 
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appointing  power  now  scan  the  record  of  the  man  of  foreign 
training  as  sharply  as  that  of  him  who  has  stayed  at  home.  It 
is  also  true  that  American  scholarship  in  the  classics  stands 
higher  in  Germany  than  many  Americans  suppose. 

But  however  doubtful  may  be  the  advantages,  to  the  average 
classical  teacher,  of  a  year’s  study  in  a  European  university, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability  of  foreign 
travel.  This  fact  is  now  officially  recognized  by  the  Austrian 
government,  which  gives  gymnasium  teachers  of  the  classics 
and  history,  after  a  certain  period  of  service,  a  leave  of  absence 
for  one  semester  together  with  a  small  sum  of  money  to  be 
spent  in  visiting  the  sites  with  which  their  work  is  more  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  Not  to  leave  the  subject  in  mid-air,  let  me 
outline  what  we  may  call  the  “Grand  Tour”  of  the  high- 
school  Latin  teacher,  assuming  that  he  is  well  enough  up  in 
his  subject  to  use  his  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage  and 
that  he  has  a  limited  amount  both  of  money  and  of  time. 

Let  him  obtain  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  position  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  vacation  to  the  opening  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  fall  term.  Having  provided  himself  with  a  set  of  Baedeker’s 
guidebooks,  let  him  secure  a  round-trip  ocean  ticket  under  the 
new  arrangement  by  which  he  can  sail  to  Antwerp  but,  return¬ 
ing,  go  aboard  at  Southampton.  His  itinerary  may  be  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Paris;  Lyons,  Nimes,  Arles,  perhaps 
also  other  of  those  quaint  cities  of  south  France  with  their 
important  Roman  remains;  Marseilles,  the  matchless  Riviera, 
the  coast  line  to  Genoa;  Pisa,  Florence,  Rome;  beween  Rome 
and  Naples,  excursion  to  Sora  and  Arpino,  with  their  memo¬ 
ries  of  Cicero  and  Marius;  Naples,  with  excursions  to  the 
localities  immortalized  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .^neid ; 
Pompeii,  with  an  excursion  to  Paestum,  returning  by  carriage 
from  Salerno  by  way  of  Amalfi  and  Sorrento;  Capri;  Naples 
to  Taranto;  then  Brundisium,  the  line  of  the  east  coast  to 
Ancona;  then  Bologna,  Ravenna;  the  afternoon  boat  from 
Chioggia,  on  the  mainland,  so  as  to  float  into  Venice  with  the 
sunset;  Venice,  Padua,  Verona,  Milan;  then  the  Italian  lakes, 
the  St.  Gotthard  railway  to  Lucerne.  After  Lucerne  one  of 
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three  general  lines  may  be  followed :  {a)  Lucerne,  Basel,  Paris, 
London;  or  {b)  Lucerne,  Strassburg,  Mainz;  the  Rhine  to 
Cologne;  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Rotterdam; 
night  boat  from  Rotterdam  to  Hull,  London;  or  {c)  Lucerne, 
Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Munich,  Nuremburg,  Dresden,  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  Cologne,  and  the  rest  as  in  {p).  , 

The  itinerary  may  be  varied  in  a  great  many  ways ;  but  the 
strategic  points  will  always  be  the  same — Rome,  Naples  and 
Pompeii,  Florence,  Paris,  London ;  such  a  tour  will  cost  from 
five  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  according  to  the  tact 
and  habits  of  the  traveler.  What  one  brings  back  from  foreign 
travel  will  be  in  direct  ratio  with  what  he  takes  with  him. 
The  Latin  teacher  who  is  prepared  to  go  abroad  will  from 
such  a  trip  in  five  months  gain  more  for  the  enlargement  of  his 
resources  and  the  enrichment  of  his  intellectual  life  than  many 
do  in  five  years  of  travel  and  residence  abroad.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  with  a  tour  of  this  character  for  orientation 
the  examination  of  a  manuscript  or  edition  in  some  particular 
library,  or  the  investigation  of  a  point  in  antiquities  or  topog¬ 
raphy,  can  always  be  combined. 

Such  is  the  preparation,  such  are  the  educational  advantages, 
of  which  those  who  purpose  entering  upon  high-school  work 
in  Latin  should  sooner  or  later  avail  themselves.  But  there 
are  some  among  our  high-school  teachers  who  will  raise  the 
question :  “If  my  tastes  lead  me  toward  university  work  in 
Latin,  what  preparation  may  reasonably  be  expected  as  afford¬ 
ing  proper  claim  for  consideration?”  To  this  I  should  say,  not 
less  than  three  years  of  graduate  work,  of  which  one  year 
should  be  spent  in  Rome.  In  any  line  of  teaching  only  those 
will  make  the  most  of  their  profession  who  develop  some 
capacity  for  independent  work;  but  especially  for  university 
positions  men  are  needed  who  are  not  only  competent  to  give 
the  instruction  required,  but  have  also  the  ability  and  the  training 
to  make  some  contribution  to  the  literature  of  their  subject, 
either  by  conducting  private  investigations  or  by  making  the 
resources  and  results  of  advanced  learning  available  for  others- 
The  second  remedy  proposed  lies  in  the  promotion  of  Latin 
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scholarship  by  means  of  conferences.  To  put  the  case  defi¬ 
nitely,  let  us  assume  that  in  one  of  our  States  a  Latin  confer¬ 
ence  shall  be  announced  to  meet  in  the  spring  vacation  of 
next  year  and  that  the  programme  of  the  two-days’  session 
will  comprise  the  following  features: 

I.  Reports  of  committees. 

(rt)  Committee  on  high-school  library. 

This  committee,  after  correspondence  and  consultation, 
will  present  a  carefully  considered  list  of  the  books  most  help¬ 
ful  and  most  essential  to  the  Latin  work  of  the  high  school. 
The  report  of  this  committee,  formally  indorsed  by  the  con¬ 
ference,  can  be  presented  by  each  teacher  to  his  superintend¬ 
ent  or  school  board  with  a  far  better  chance  of  securing  the 
entire  number  than  if  he  should  bring  forward  the  request  on 
his  own  responsibility. 

{li)  Committee  on  illustrative  material. 

This  committee  will  offer  a  report  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  appliances  of  Latin  teaching — maps,  plans,  photographs, 
casts,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  they  will  feel  disposed  to  make 
also  a  pointed  statement  about  the  educative  influence  of  an 
atmosphere  of  culture  in  the  classroom — an  atmosphere  created 
indeed  by  the  refined  personality  of  the  teacher,  but  immeasur¬ 
ably  strengthened  by  making  the  walls  attractive  with  views 
and  casts  showing  some  of  the  art  ideals  of  Grecee  and  Rome. 
The  report  of  this  committee  can  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
that  on  books. 

(r)  Committee  on  Latin  course. 

This  committee  will  investigate  the  usage  of  our  schools  in 
regard  to  the  matter  and  order  of  Latin  studies;  and  will 
report  any  suggestions  that  may  seem  to  throw  light  on  the 
question  of  strengthening  the  work. 

(</)  Committee  on  publication. 

For  obvious  reasons  these  committees  should  be  standing 
committees.  Their  work  for  the  first  year  or  two  would  be 
very  difficult ;  but  they  would  render  an  inestimable  service  to 
their  fellow-teachers  if  they  should  discharge  faithfully  and 
well  the  duties  laid  upon  them. 
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2.  Bibliographical  papers. 

Next  to  knowing  a  thing  is  knowing  where  to  find  it.  One 
of  the  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  teachers  of  high  schools, 
and  of  the  smaller  colleges  alike,  have  to  contend  is  that  of 
finding  out  just  what  has  been  published  and  is  being  published 
along  the  lines  of  work  in  which  they  are  interested.  Each 
bibliographical  paper  should  present  an  account  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  some  author  or  subject  of  interest  to  high-school 
teachers,  covering  editions,  treatises,  pamphlets,  and  articles 
that  have  appeared  recently.  Important  works  or  articles 
should  be  presented  in  brief  outline,  and  conclusions  noted. 
At  each  conference  a  certain  number  of  these  papers  should  be 
presented  so  that  from  time  to  time  we  may  be  informed  of 
the  progress  of  criticism  and  research  in  any  part  of  the  world 
on  Nepos,  Cxsar,  Ovid,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Vergil,  the  pronunci¬ 
ation  of  Latin,  Latin  etymology,  and  kindred  subjects. 

3.  Papers  giving  the  results  of  original  work. 

It  is  not  desirable  that  the  papers  presented  under  this  head 
be  limited  to  the  authors  read  or  subjects  studied  in  the  pre¬ 
paratory  schools;  quite  the  contrary.  But  simply  as  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  class  of  topics  which  a  high-school  teacher  may  work 
up  with  profit  to  himself,  with  profit  also  to  his  fellow-teachers 
of  Latin  and  with  a  chance  of  contributing  something  to  the 
current  knowledge  of  the  subject,  let  me  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing:  the  genitive  case  in  Caesar;  the  subjunctive  in  Caesar; 
Caesar’s  lieutenants;  the  Jupiter  of  Ovid  compared  with  the 
Jupiter  of  Vergil;  the  order  of  the  adjective  in  Cicero’s 
speeches;  the  f«w-constructions  in  Cicero;  Cicero’s  opinion  of 
Caesar*,  based  on  all  the  references  to  Caesar  in  Cicero’s  writ¬ 
ings;  the  accusative  case  in  Vergil;  the  ictus  of  Latin  verse. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  large  library  is  needed  for 
such  work  as  this.  One  must  have  at  hand  a  few  standard 
works  of  reference,  as  Teuffel  and  Schwabe’s  Romatt  Litera¬ 
ture ;  also  one  or  more  critical  editions  of  the  author  in  which 
he  is  interested,  as  that  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  by  Holder,  and 
the  Baiter  and  Kaiser  Cicero.  The  special  literature  of  an 
author  or  subject  consists  largely  of  off-prints  from  articles. 
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and  doctor’s  dissertations,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
German  booksellers  who  make  a  specialty  of  such  matter,  at  a 
cost  of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  apiece. 

In  connection  with  reports  from  committees  and  the  various 
papers  ample  opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  discussion. 
I  apprehend,  also,  that  the  social  feature  of  the  two-day  con¬ 
ferences  would  become  increasingly  pleasant  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  What  earnest  teacher  would  go  from  such  a 
conference  without  new  ideas,  new  inspiration,  and  increase  of 
teaching  power,  as  well  as  a  fuller  realization  of  the  dignity  of 
his  calling?* 

The  third  remedy  will  be  found  in  the  establishing  of  a 
journal  (which  we  may  call,  for  example,  the  Classical  Quar¬ 
terly),  which  should  have  for  its  mission  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  schools  and  academies. 
It  should  appear  four  times  each  year,  with  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  in  each  issue.  It  should  contain  the 
bibliographical  contributions  and  the  best  original  papers  read 
at  the  conferences;  also,  such  reports  of  committees  as  might 
be  in  any  way  significant.  It  should  bar  out  all  book  notices 
of  the  ordinary  kind ;  serious  and  scholarly  reviews,  correcting 
errors,  and  adding  sorrtething  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
treated,  should  alone  be  admitted,  and  these  should  be  limited 
strictly  to  books  in  the  domain  of  classical  philology.  It  is 
more  than  possible  that  the  Classical  Quarterly,  once  started, 
would  be  found  valuable  also  to  university  men,  but  for  the 
first  five  years  at  least  it  should  hold  closely  to  the  lines  laid 
down. 

Do  we  feel,  or  not,  that  the  Latin  conferences  and  the 
Classical  Quarterly  once  established  would  be  a  source  of 
real  help  in  raising  the  standard  of  Latin  scholarship,  in  fur¬ 
nishing  that  incentive  to  self-development  which  the  teacher, 
of  all  men,  so  much  needs,  and  last,  but  not  least,  in  settling 
on  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  the  status  of  the  high-school 

’  A  classical  conference  of  the  kind  recommended  has  already  been  organized 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Schoolmasters’  Club,  to  meet  at  Ann  Arbor  in 
March,  1895. 
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Latin  teacher?  At  any  rate  this  is  certain;  as  the  Latin 
teacher  in  any  grade  of  instruction  increases  his  own  efficiency, 
he  makes  sure  his  position  in  point  alike  of  permanency  and  of 
remuneration.  There  ought  to  be  no  practical  difficulty  in 
organizing  classical  conferences  in  the  different  educational 
centers;  and  if  there  can  be  found  in  our  country  five  hundred 
Latin  teachers  who  will  pledge  themselves  to  subscribe  two 
dollars  and  a  half  a  year  for  each  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
life  of  the  Classical  Quarterly,  choosing  a  board  of  editors 
from  their  own  number,  who  shall  be  willing,  in  the  interests 
of  our  classical  education,  to  serve  without  compensation,  the 
project  is  entirely  feasible. 

The  foregoing  pages  aim  to  present  in  contrast  the  present 
condition  of  our  secondary  Latin  teaching  and  the  ideal 
which  we  should  keep  before  us.  The  first  year  of  Latin 
is  the  most  important  of  all ;  if  it  be  not  well  done,  loss 
and  confusion  are  the  portion  of  the  mistaught  for  all  the 
future.  In  only  a  slight  degree  are  the  remaining  years  of 
secondary  Latin  work  less  important  than  the  first ;  such  is  the 
disciplinary  power  of  Latin,  such  the  opportunity  it  affords 
for  continuous  and  progressive  training,  such  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  with  which  it  leads  out  into  many  fields  of  culture,  that  it 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  secondary 
education.  The  Latin  teacher  will  in  no  small  measure  deter¬ 
mine  whether  his  pupils  shall  be  men  and  women  of  exact 
habits  of  thought  and  expression,  of  correct  literary  ideas, 
nay,  more,  of  right  and  healthful  moral  sentiments;  he  will 
exert  a  shaping  influence,  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be 
measured,  for  weal  or  woe.  In  these  respects  the  influence 
of  university  teachers  takes  second  place ;  the  high-school 
teacher,  the  preparatory  teacher,  has  the  privilege,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  responsibility.  If  he  is  unfitted  for  his  high  call¬ 
ing,  or  dead  to  its  exalted  character,  I  can  only  say  to  him, 
and  to  all  his  kind,  in  the  words  of  the  master-poet, 

Procul,  0  procul  este,  profani. 

University  of  Michigan,  FrANCIS  W.  KeLSEY 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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The  third  division  of  my  subject  relates  to  the  methods  of 
historical  teaching  and  study.  These  must  vary  somewhat 
with  the  age  and  degree  of  progress  of  the  pupil.  The  child 
of  ten  or  twelve  needs  a  guiding  hand  quite  unlike  that  desir¬ 
able  for  the  youth  of  eighteen. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  a  foundation  for  school 
work  in  this  subject  may  be  laid  before  schooldays  begin,  by 
story-telling  at  home.  When  history  becomes  a  part  of  the 
school  work,  the  teacher  should  begin  by  the  same  method  of 
story-telling,  adapting  her  story  in  length,  in  style,  in  quality, 
to  her  auditors.  This  oral  work  should  relate  to  heroic  char¬ 
acters  either  those  of  legend  and  mythology  or  those  of  real 
history.  They  may  be  taken  from  ancient  or  modern  times 
and  from  the  rolls  of  fame  in  any  nation.  By  them  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  children ‘should  be  stimulated  and  trained.  To 
this  end  care  should  be  taken  to  discover  what  the  children 
actually  visualize,  and  to  correct  false  impressions  uncon¬ 
sciously  imbibed  from  the  story.  Objective  means  should  be 
freely  used  and  comparisons  with  familiar  things  generously 
employed.  Interest  will  often  need  to  be  stimulated  and 
variety  of  method  employed  in  order  to  prevent  weariness, 
and  consequent  distaste.  Together  with  the  oral  stories 
should  begin  some  reading  of  narratives  and  by  the  second 
year  some  sketches  of  travel.  If  these  are  fictitious,  they 
serve  a  useful  purpose;  but  children  like  true  stories  quite  as 
well.  The  children  should  not,  even  in  these  years,  be  merely 
passive.  Little  discussions,  brief  reproductions  of  the  tale, 
talks  about  the  moral  lessons  involved,  all  have  a  place.  In 
all  the  teacher  should  aim  at  storing  the  mind  with  centers 
of  historical  interest  in  the  persons,  the  countries,  and  the 
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customs  referred  to  in  the  stories  and  legends;  and  also  at 
the  development  and  direction  of  the  imagination,  its  repro¬ 
ductive  and  its  constructive  activities  alike.  Further,  the 
teacher  should  see  that  such  simple  decisions  as  the  children 
can  make  upon  the  data  afforded  by  the  stories  and  the  read¬ 
ings  are  called  out  and  expressed  with  accuracy.  As  the 
time  goes  on  the  emphasis  should  be  changed  from  the  story¬ 
telling  to  the  historical  reading,  and  the  tests  showing  the 
degree  of  retention  should  be  made  more  exacting.  In  this 
way  the  first  two  years  of  historical  study  should  be  brought 
to  a  close. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  third  year,  the  text-book  properly 
has  a  place  in  school,  as  the  basis  of  what  is  to  be  learned  and 
as  an  indication  of  the  arrangement  and  order  of  topics  to  be 
followed,  The  text-book  should  be  such  a  book  as  Professor 
Hart  describes  thus: 

"The  criteria  of  a  good  text-book  are :  first,  that  it  should 
be  written  by  an  expert  in  the  subject,  who  knows  what  to 
save  and  what  to  throw  away;  second,  that  it  should  be 
arranged  in  a  convenient  form,  with  running  headings,  tables 
of  contents,  indexes,  and  other  aids;  third,  that  it  should  deal 
with  the  essentials  of  history,  avoiding  [unduly  extended] 
accounts  of  military  events,  or  the  mere  outline  of  political 
discussions;  fourth,  that  it  should  be  embellished  with  numer¬ 
ous  and  correct  maps,  to  which  repeated  references  should  be 
made  in  the  text ;  fifth,  that  it  should  be  interesting  to  the 
average  reader,  and  lightened  by  suitable  illustrations  and 
quotations  from  contemporary  authorities.” 

The'  text-book,  however,  is  not  to  be  the  sole  means  of 
teaching.  The  teacher  must  feel  free  to  omit  what  is  irrele¬ 
vant  and  even  more  free  to  add  whatever  can  heighten  interest, 
enlarge  comprehension,  or  bring  clearness  out  of  confusion. 
But  from  the  text-book  the  essentials  should  be  learned,  fixed 
in  the  memory,  and  retained.  By  the  recitations  thus  made 
necessary  these  essentials  should  be  emphasized  and  points 
of  association  of  the  ideas  involved  should  be  multiplied  by 
comparisons  with  past  lessons  and  by  comment  on  present  life. 
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These  facts  should  be  few  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  read¬ 
ing;  but  these  few  must  be  thoroughly  learned,  and  when  tests 
show  that  they  are  lost,  must  be  learned  again.  But  a  word 
of  caution  may  here  be  introduced.  The  teacher  must  make 
sure  that  what  is  memorized  is  idea  and  thought,  and  not 
merely  words,  “for  the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.” 
This  is  what  recitations  should  test.  And  so  these  recitations 
should  have  beside  their  reproductive  side  another  that  is  con¬ 
structive.  The  pupils  must  be  put  to  the  combining  of  their 
acquired  knowledge  in  new  and  occasionally  in  unexpected 
forms,  as  by  the  filling  in  of  outline  maps,  by  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  events,  by  telling  what  they  like  or  dislike  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  characters  brought  to  their  notice.  Off-hand  discussions 
and  debates  with  some  preparation  accomplish  the  same  end. 
Some  collateral  reading  should  also  be  done,  even  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools ;  and  under  teachers  devoted  enough,  and  possessed 
of  analytical  minds,  the  work  may  properly  assume  a  topical 
method.  Several  text-books  and  child’s  histories,  and  some  of 
the  fuller  works — those  that  deal  with  the  life  of  the  people — 
can  be  made  to  supplement  the  text-book  in  a  very  valuable 
way.  With  a  teacher  who  has  learned  how  to  be  also  an 
investigator,  good  use  .can  be  made  of  the  inductive  method, 
by  which  original  sources  in  a  slight  degree,  and-  secondary 
sources  in  a  much  greater  degree,  can  be  led  to  tell  their  own 
story  to  the  brighter  pupils,  and  after  sufficient  training,  to 
most  of  the  slow  minds  also.  When  successfully  employed, 
this  method  tends  to  secure  in  pupils  independence  of  histor¬ 
ical  judgment  and  a  fondness  for  historical  research. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  middle  point  in  our  eight  years 
of  historical  study.  I  should  hope  that  the  elementary  schools 
would  very  generally  bring  their  pupils  up  to  the  secondary 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  with  habits  of  study  well  established 
in  several  respects,  namely:  i.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to 
appreciate  and  to  follow  a  story  from  history,  whether  told  or 
read,  and  should  be  able  with  fair  accuracy  to  reproduce  it  by 
voice  or  pen.  2.  The  pupils  should  be  able  to  discern  the 
meaning  of  a  topical  outline,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  it  in 
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committing  a  lesson  to  memory;  they  should  also  be  able  to 
make  such  outlines  for  themselves.  3.  The  pupils  should  have 
some  taste  for  historical  reading,  and  some  power  to  follow  the 
same  topic  through  two  or  three  authors ;  they  should  also  be 
able  from  a  comparison  of  the  accounts  given  by  those  authors 
to  build  up  an  account  of  their  own,  when  the  facts  involved 
are  clearly  within  the  range  of  their  comprehension.  4.  The 
pupils  should  have,  in  addition,  a  sound  basis  of  historical 
knowledge  well  organized  as  respects  time,  place,  persons,  and 
the  general  movement  of  history  in  the  periods  and  nations 
previously  brought  to  their  attention.  Then,  if  my  previous  i 

suggestion  should  be  carried  out,  the  pupils  would  enter  the  ; 

secondary  school  with  a  working  knowledge  of  American,  i 

Greek,  and  Roman  history,  and  with  well-formed  habits  of  his-  ^ 

torical  study. 

The  method  of  history  teaching,  from  fourteen  or  fifteen  to  I 

eighteen  or  nineteen,  should  involve  a  progression  of  demands  I 

upon  the  pupils’  effort.  There  should  be,  except  in  the  latest  ; 

stage,  a  text-book — preferably  two  text-books,  indeed.  There 
should  also  be  a  supply  of  reference  books,  as  many  as  can  be 
effectively  used.  The  text-book,  or  one  of  the  books,  should 
supply  solidity  and  firmness  to  the  pupils’  knowledge.  The 
facts  of  the  period,  however,  should  first  be  presented  to  the 
pupil  by  an  outline  or  analysis,  prepared  at  first  by  the  teacher 
but  after  a  short  time  by  the  cleverest  pupils,  in  case  all  can¬ 
not  rise  to  the  occasion.  These  outlines,  when  presented  to 
the  class,  should  be  discussed,  amended,  copied  into  note¬ 
books,  and  ultimately  fixed  in  mind,  like  the  theorems  in 
geometry.  The  teacher  will,  of  course,  take  care  that  these 
outlines  in  their  final  form  are  logical,  exhaustive,  and  correct 
in  expression,  before  they  are  made  a  part  of  the  pupils’  men¬ 
tal  store.  The  next  step  is  the  filling-in  of  this  outline.  The 
first  source  of  information  is  the  main  text-book;  after  this  the 
adjunct  book  and  the  books  of  reference  should  be  visited. 

For  some  time  there  should  be  given  definite  references  to 
book  and  page,  but  later,  when  the  books  to  be  consulted  have 
grown  familiar  by  use,  a  free  range  over  the  library  should  be 
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granted.  At  proper  points  in  this  topical  study,  something  of 
the  inductive  method  can  well  be  introduced.  For  instance, 
copies  of  original  documents  can  be  brought  in,  and  the  pupils 
after  examining  them  can  be  taught  to  form  independent 
judgments  concerning  their  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue. 

That  the  pictures  formed  in  the  pupil’s  mind  by  his  reading 
may  be  clear  and  closely  correspondent  to  the  truth,  there 
should  be  provided  an  abundance  of  objective  help.  The  his¬ 
tory  teacher,  like  the  blacksmith,  should  own  a  kit  of  tools. 
Among  these  should  be  found  mounted  photographs,  of  course, 
but  less  expensive  and  equally  useful  pictures  are  easily 
secured  by  cutting  out  selected  woodcuts  from  magazines  and 
illustrated  weeklies  and  mounting  them  on  cardboard.  I  have 
seen  a  collection  of  these,  some  hundreds  in  number,  effect¬ 
ively  used  in  daily  work.  Some  teachers  are  successful  in 
leading  their  pupils  to  make  similar  private  collections.  Relief 
maps,  also,  and  maps  showing  historical  changes,  Should  be  pro¬ 
vided.  These  are  most  useful  when  they  are  large  enough  to 
be  seen  by  the  whole  class  at  once,  and  so  can  be  discussed  in 
recitation.  But  the  clearest  views  of  localities  are  obtained  by 
actual  visits  to  historical  scenes  and  talks  together  upon  the 
spot  about  the  ever\ts  that  make  the  localities  memorable. 
This  is  possible,  of  course,  only  in  favored  localities.  Visits  to 
museums  can  be  made  effective  aids.  And  when  museums  are 
not  at  hand,  there  are  always  private  collections  from  which 
the  teacher  may  get  a  temporary  loan.  These  illustrative  aids 
should  not  be  left  merely  to  brush  against  the  pupils’  mind. 
The  salient  points  should  be  brought  out  by  questions  or  talks 
at  the  time  and  subsequently  by  requiring  the  information  in 
some  form  from  the  pupils. 

The  filling  in  of  the  outline  mentioned  above  should  include 
in  the  later  stages  of  secondary  work,  and  possibly  in  all  after 
the  first  year,  considerable  reading  of  a  broader  kind  than 
already  indicated.  Of  all  forms  of  this  reading  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  biography  is  the  most  stimulating  to  young 
people.  It  is  also  that  which  supplies  most  material  for  moral 
impulse.  The  amount  of  this  reading  need  not  be  the  same 
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for  all  members  of  the  class,  nor  need  there  be  similar  lines 
followed  by  those  to  whom  it  is  assigned.  In  one  school  there 
are  required  each  year  three  forms  of  it :  first,  the  review  of  a 
historical  novel ;  second,  the  review  of  some  biography ;  and 
third,  the  choice  between  the  collection  and  description  of  a 
set  of  illustrative  pictures,  and  a  report  upon  some  historic 
place. 

All  the  suggestions  of  method  which  I  have  thus  far  made 
respecting  the  secondary  school  have  had  for  their  main  aim 
the  acquisition  of  a  fund  of  historical  information.  The  proc¬ 
ess  of  acquisition,  of  course,  has  been  busy  stimulating  and 
developing  attention,  memory,  imagination,  and,  to  a  less 
degree,  the  formation  of  judgments.  But  it  is  the  wise  use  of 
this  information  in  recitation  and  in  written  work,  from  which 
most  of  the  stimulus  to  reasoning  and  to  moral  impulse  is  to 
be  expected.  These  recitations,  therefore,  and  all  other  tests, 
must  be  made  means  of  genuine  growth.  Such  growth  will 
not  result  from  simple  reproductions  of  the  words  of  the  text¬ 
book.  It  is  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  compare  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  their  knowledge  with  one  another,  to  form  and 
express  opinions  as  to  their  relative  importance,  to  see  the 
bearing  of  the  old  upon  the  new,  to  trace  cause  and  effect,  to 
generalize,  to  rise  by  induction  to  general  truth,  to  descend 
by  deduction  to  necessary  consequences — in  short,  to  work 
over  their  previous  acquisitions  in  the  white  heat  of  their 
interest  into  independent  judgments,  to  them  new  and  glow¬ 
ing  in  their  novelty — it  is  then  that  history  is  made  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  culture. 

Obvipusly  the  first  requisite  for  this  kind  of  work  is  a  com¬ 
petent  teacher.  Fullness  of  mind,  quickness  of  wit,  alertness 
of  observation,  love  of  the  subject,  interest  in  the  pupil,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  boy  and  girl  nature,  skill  in  teaching — all  will  be 
needed,  and  will  find  full  play  in  the  process.  Several  devices 
have  been  found  useful.  Sometimes  open  text-books  are  set 
before  the  students,  and  they  are  set  to  tracing  cause  and 
effect ;  then  answers  are  called  for  to  be  given  within  a  brief 
time,  orally  or  on  paper.  Sometimes  short,  sharp  questions. 
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coming  thick  and  fast,  on  specific  points,  capable  of  definite 
and  brief  answers,  serve  a  good  purpose.  Sometimes  what 
are  called  at  Thayer  Academy  “fluent  recitations”  are  required. 
These  are  descriptions  somewhat  exhaustive — for  boys  and 
girls — of  distinct  periods,  as  say  the  French  Revolution,  given 
in  a  conversational  manner  without  interruption  by  questions. 
They  are  criticised  by  class  and  teacher  upon  all  points  involved, 
the  substance,  the  style,  the  English,  the  enunciation,  the 
attitude  of  the  speaker.  Frequent  written  recitations  are 
necessary.  These  may  be  simple  ten-minute  answers  of 
pointed  questions,  or  essays  on  themes  not  expected,  or  longer 
comparative  essays,  or  even  argumentative  discussions  of 
historic  questions  on  which  there  are  grounds  for  a  difference 
of  opinion.  Abstracts  of  passages  read,  or  lessons  given  by 
the  teacher,  based  on  notes  taken  during  the  reading,  reports 
of  previous  recitations  in  history  made  from  notes  or  from 
memory  alone,  the  bibliography  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  period 
previously  assigned — these  illustrate  forms  of  written  work 
which  are  in  use  in  New  England  schools. 

All  this  written  work  is,  of  course,  an  application  of  tests 
by  which  the  teacher  is  informed  concerning  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  in  respect  ‘to  knowledge,  expression,  and  power. 
But  to  them  I  would  add  tests  of  a  broader  and  more  compre¬ 
hensive  kind.  Some  of  these  should  be  unexpected,  testing 
for  power  in  the  treatment  of  specific  points;  others  covering 
a  wider  period  should  test  for  information  chiefly.  In  the 
secondary  period  I  would  not  have  such  examinations  cover 
a  whole  year’s  work,  but  rather  the  ground  of  five,  or  four,  or 
three  months.  The  questions  should  be  set  by  the  teacher  of 
history  in  consultation  with  the  principal  of  the  school. 
When  several  teachers  of  history  are  at  work  simultaneously 
upon  the  same  period  of  history  with  classes  in  the  same 
grade,  it  is  well  for  each  teacher  to  submit  a  few  questions, 
and  for  the  principal  from  this  material  to  edit  a  set  of  ques¬ 
tions  that  may  be  given  to  all  the  classes  of  the  grade  at  the 
same  hour.  This  plan  insures  at  the  same  time  unity  of 
standard  and  adaptation  of  questions  to  the  previous  work  of 
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the  pupils  examined.  The  character  of  the  questions  will  vary 
according  to  the  grade  of  the  pupil  and  also  according  to  the 
examiner’s  special  purpose  at  the  time.  Specific  information 
is  the  easiest  thing  to  obtain  from  pupils,  but  comprehension 
of  traits  of  character  in  historic  personages,  and  a  grasp  of  the 
progress  of  events  in  the  period  covered,  are  worth  asking  for. 
When  broad  topics  are  given,  ample  time  should  be  allowed 
for  the  thought  that  must  precede  or  accompany  the  mechan¬ 
ical  expression,  and  the  writers  will  need  to  be  cautioned  to 
supply  illustrations  or  proofs  of  the  positions  they  take. 

In  assigning  the  portions  of  the  stream  of  history  to  the 
several  years,  I  mentioned  that  half  of  the  last  year  might 
with  advantage  be  given  to  a  minute  and  detailed  study  of 
some  special  epoch.  For  this  work  I  have  in  mind  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  seminar  plan  to  the  capacities  of  secondary 
pupils.  The  range  of  investigation  should  not  require  so 
much  time  as  in  a  college,  and  the  greater  part  should  be  done 
by  all  the  members  of  the  class,  rather  than  by  individuals 
alone.  The  method  should  largely  be  inductive.  The  teacher 
should  point  out  sources,  or  indicate  ways  of  searching  for 
them,  and  should  remove  difficulties  that  merely  waste  time; 
but  he  should  leave  difficulties  enough  to  rouse  energy  in  the 
workers.  The  class  should  be  kept  together  by  periodic  dis¬ 
cussions  and  reports  of  progress,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
goals  to  be  reached  at  definite  dates.  Note-books  should 
record  every  step  of  the  advance,  and  the  whole  work  should 
be  crowned  by  a  carefully  written  essay,  either  on  the  main 
topic  or  on  such  a  division  of  it  that  the  reading  of  the  essays 
on  the  several  divisions  in  their  order  will  leave  the  impression 
of  unity  and  completeness.  This  intensive  study  is  the  logical 
supplement  of  the  previous  topical  work,  and  it  should  leave 
the  pupil  with  genuine  ability  of  research  and  a  taste  for 
historical  reading  and  investigation. 

I  shall  now  briefly  consider  the  equipment  necessary  for  the 
use  of  the  methods  above  suggested,  and  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  the  aims  previously  set  forth  as  desirable. 

The  recitation  room,  which  may  also  be  a  study  room  for 
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some  kinds  of  work,  should  be  light  and  cheerful  in  tone,  and 
by  its  decorations,  its  pictures,  statues,  models,  and  maps 
should  enwrap  the  pupils  in  an  atmosphere  suggestive  of  his¬ 
torical  study.  It  should  contain  conveniences  for  writing, 
but  should  also  have  space  enough  to  permit  the  little  group 
of  learners  and  teacher  to  get  closer  together  than  rigid  desks 
permit,  for  conversational  recitations  and  the  common  exam¬ 
ination  of  specimens.  Either  in  this  room,  or  if  that  is  given 
up  wholly  to  recitations,  elsewhere,  should  be  found  a  library 
of  historical  books.  This  may  be  a  special  library,  or  simply 
an  alcove  in  the  general  library  of  the  school.  In  either  case 
it  is  the  laboratory  of  the  historical  student,  and  as  necessary 
a  part  of  his  equipment  as  is  the  laboratory  for  experimental 
work  in  physics  or  in  chemistry  for  the  student  of  those 
sciences.  It  should  contain  as  many  historical  volumes,  books, 
pamphlets,  charts,  photographs,  magazines,  historical  atlases, 
and  original  papers,  as  can  be  made  useful  for  students  of  the 
secondary  age.  It  should  also  contain  auxiliary  volumes  that 
will  easily  recur  to  our  thought :  atlases,  political  and  relief 
maps,  models,  and  similar  aids  to  the  geographical  illustration 
of  history;  encyclopedias,  dictionaries,  and  handbooks  of 
various  sorts,  to  help  in  the  work  of  expression ;  and  cata¬ 
logues  of  larger  accessible  libraries,  together  with  books  like 
Poole’s  Index,  to  lead  the  student  out  into  wider  fields.  There 
should  also  be  provided  reading  tables  with  current  periodicals 
of  a  historical  type,  and  still  another  table,  a  little  apart,  for 
retired  consultation  and  study.  If  this  collection  of  books  is, 
as  usually  in  secondary  schools  it  must  be,  simply  a  part  of  the 
general  library  of  the  school,  a  librarian  should  be  supplied — if 
not  a  paid  teacher,  perhaps  an  older  pupil  assigned  in  course 
to  this  duty — to  aid  in  finding  volumes,  and  to  check  unwise 
waste  of  time  in  chatting.  A  good  library  is  indispensable  in 
a  secondary  school,  and  is  attainable  in  every  one. 

Besides  the  volumes  of  which  only  a  single  copy  can,  or 
need,  be  found  upon  the  shelves,  a  limited  number  of  books 
should  be  supplied  in  ampler  numbers.  Whether  we  style 
them  text-books,  reference-books,  or  what  not,  two  manuals 
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should  be  accessible  at  all  study  periods  to  all  members  of  the 
class;  if  more  than  two,  so  much  the  better.  Photographs  in 
some  profusion,  illustrative  models,  specimens  of  arms  and 
armor,  of  implements  of  household  use — for  instance,  the 
tinder-box,  flint  and  steel — of  flags,  of  every  useful  kind,  in 
fact,  should  be  accumulated,  protected,  and  catalogued,  so  as 
readily  to  be  used.  Another  very  useful  equipment  is  a  type¬ 
writer  with  a  mimeograph,  or  if  the  expense  be  an  objection,  a 
cyclostyle.  With  either,  the  librarian  can  readily  reproduce 
topical  outlines,  examination  questions,  quotations  from  rare 
volumes,  and  the  many  other  little  helps  which  serve  as  fresh 
fuel  on  the  historical  fire,  but  constitute  the  last  straw  if  they 
must  be  provided  by  the  teacher. 

For  the  very  latest  half  year  of  the  historical  course  in 
secondary  schools  I  have  suggested  the  study  of  civics.  In 
this,  the  judgment  and  reason  of  the  pupil,  trained  by  all  his 
previous  historical  study,  is  to  be  concentrated  upon  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  public  duties  awaiting  every  man,  and  in 
some  degree  every  woman,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  free  nation. 
The  methods  to  be  employed  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  already  outlined,  for  the  study  of  civil  government  is 
simply  the  study  of  history  extended  into  the  present  and 
future.  It  should  be  pursued  incidentally  in  the  grammar 
school  in  connection  with  American  history,  and  again  sys¬ 
tematically  at  the  very  end  of  secondary  education.  The 
method  in  the  last  half  year  should  be  by  reading  and  discus¬ 
sion,  by  observation  of  the  practice  of  governing  bodies,  and 
the  reproduction  of  that  practice  in  mock  congresses,  parlia¬ 
ments.  legislatures,  and  committee  meetings,  by  topical  study, 
and  by  carefully  prepared  reports  and  essays.  It  should 
involve  a  frequent  comparison  of  existing  customs  of  govern¬ 
ment  with  those  of  former  days,  and  as  frequent  contrasts 
drawn  between  our  own  civil  institutions  and  those  of  other 
lands.  Besides  storing  the  memory  with  knowledge  of  this 
kind,  and  training  the  intellect  to  valid  decisions  and  logical 
conclusions  bearing  on  practical  conduct,  it  should  leave  the 
pupil  keyed  up  to  an  enthusiasm  for  active  participation  in  the 
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service  of  citizenship,  and  a  determination  that  his  service  shall 
be  honest  and  true-hearted. 

In  conclusion,  my  views  may  be  condensed  into  a  single 
paragraph.  In  teaching  history  we  should  aim  at  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  insight  and  impulse  to  right  action.  In  organizing 
secondary  instruction  we  should  allow  a  long  range  of  time  for 
this  subject,  should  secure  a  careful  choice  of  subjects,  and 
should  provide  a  generous  supply  of  competent  teachers.  In 
respect  to  methods,  we  should  give  the  pupils  a  succession  of 
increasingly  difficult  work,  from  simple  story-hearing  at  the 
outset  through  topical  study  and  inductive  acquisition  to  his¬ 
torical  investigation  at  the  end ;  meanwhile  we  should  sur¬ 
round  him  with  abundant  illustrative  material,  and  should  ever 
insist  on  accurate  expression.  In  considering  equipment,  we 
should  regard  the  library  as  an  indispensable  historical  labora¬ 
tory,  filling  it  with  all  things  that  can  be  made  of  real  use  as 
specimens  for  examination. 

Ray  Greene  Huling 

English  High  School, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Other  articles  dealing  with  the  shortening  and  enriching  of  the  course  of  study 
in  grammar  and  high  schools  have  appeared  in  the  Educational  Review,  as 
follows  :  Time  and  age  in  relation  to  the  college  curriculum,  by  President  E.  Ben¬ 
jamin  .\ndrews,  February,  1891  :  The  movement  for  Einheitssckule  in  Germany, 
by  L.  R.  Klemm,  April,  1891  ;  The  teaching  of  history  in  elementary  schools,  by 
Professor  Lucy  M.  Salmon,  May,  1891  ;  The  American  high  school,  by  Principal 
Ray  Greene  Huling,  June  and  July,  1891  ;  On  teaching  the  effective  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  by  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble,  January,  1892  ;  College  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  English,  by  Henry  S.  Pancoast,  February,  1892  ;  The  museum  in  educa¬ 
tional  work,  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr,  March,  1892  ;  The  grammar  school 
curriculum,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell,  May,  1892  ;  Organization  of 
American  education,  by  President  W.  De  W.  Hyde,  October,  1892  ;  Co-ordination 
of  studies,  by  President  Charles  De  Garmo,  December,  1892  ;  Status  of  the  high 
school  in  New  England,  by  Superintendent  Charles  H.  Douglas,  January,  1893  ; 
Relations  of  arithmetic  to  elementary  science,  by  Professor  W.  S.  Jackman,  January, 
1893  ;  Electives  in  the  high  school,  by  Principal  Edward  J.  Goodwin,  February, 
1893  ;  Teaching  elementary  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  April,  1893  ;  Gram¬ 
mar  school  physics,  by  Professor  E.  H.  Hall,  October,  1893  ;  Teaching  ethics  in 
the  high  school,  by  Professor  John  Dewey,  November,  1893  ;  Departmental  instruc¬ 
tion  in  grammar  schools,  by  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker,  November,  1893  ;  Foreign 
language  study  in  grammar  schools,  by  Principal  John  Tetlow,  February,  1894 ; 
An  experiment  in  correcting  compositions,  by  Superintendent  W.  H.  Maxwell, 
March,  1894. 


V 


“PHORIvIIO”  AT  HARVARD 

It  was  the  last  public  performance — that  of  Saturday  after¬ 
noon,  April  21 — that  I  saw,  so  that  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  was  the  best  performance.  However  that  may  be,  before 
going  into  particulars,  it  is  surely  safe  to  say  that  it  was  a 
most  delightful  afternoon,  full  of  interest  and  suggestion  and 
instruction  and  pleasantness. 

In  thinking  over  the  performance  reflections  are  at  first 
somewhat  confused,  but  they  presently  fall  into  more  or  less 
well-defined  groups;  one,  touching  the  classical  side,  which 
includes  the  question  as  to  how  far  one  saw  a  Roman  comedy 
done  in  the  Roman  style;  second,  the  merits  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  from  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  may  be  called  by 
that  much  abused  term  the  artistic  point  of  view:  third,  the 
more  miscellaneous  questions,  belonging  especially  neither  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  two  previous  considerations,  but  doubt¬ 
less  modifying  one’s  conclusions  in  each. 

I 

He  would  be  a  bold  layman,  endowed  with  the  calm  assur¬ 
ance  which  springs  from  entirely  self-complacent  ignorance, 
who  would  venture  to  affirm  positively  that  we  saw 

>  — fabulam 

Quam  Ckero  olim  spectdbat  actam  a  Roscio. 

What  I  did  see  it  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  describe  briefly. 
For  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  general  adver¬ 
tising,  and  there  has  been  ground  for  surprise  at  finding,  not 
how  little  interest  there  was  in  the  matter,  but  how  much  even 
Harvard  graduates  did  not  know  of  it.  Considering  this,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give  a  very  short  account  of  the 
setting  and  machinery  of  the  play.  Some  of  this  has  already 
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been  given  by  Professor  Morgan,'  and  in  the  daily  journals, 
but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat  it.  The  spectators,  on  taking 
their  seats,  were  confronted  by  a  curtain  on  which  was  painted 
in  colors  a  copy  of  the  relief  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  god 
Dionysus  coming  with  his  train  to  sup  with  a  poet.  At  the 
appointed  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  play  the  curtain 
dropped,  and  exposed  the  traditional  scene  of  a  Roman  comedy, 
a  street  in  which  all  the  action  went  on,  with  three  houses  at 
the  back  of  the  stage,  and  an  entrance  at  each  side. 

The  performance  began  with  the  entrance  of  the  two  pipe 
players — and  charming  youngsters  they  were  in  appearance 
and  attire — from  the  right,  each  with  the  classical  double  pipe, 
made,  we  are  told,  from  ancient  models.  These  two  advanced 
to  the  front  of  the  stage,  and  so  far  as  one  could  judge,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  play  the  music  of  the  overture.  The  music  in  reality 
was  produced  by  four  reed  instruments — an  oboe,  two  clari¬ 
nets,  and  a  bassoon — played  by  performers  hidden  under  a 
hood  directly  in  front  of  the  stage.  But  so  carefully  had  the 
"dummy”  pipers  been  trained,  and  so  perfectly  did  they  keep 
time  in  their  fingering  and  bodily  movements  with  the  real 
performers,  that  if  the  secret  had  not  been  carefully  divulged 
beforehand,  very  few  would  have  suspected  the  trick.  It  may 
almost  be  said  that  it  required  imagination  not  to  believe  that 
those  graceful  youths  were  the  real  performers.  No  Don 
Giovanni  ever  did  so  cleverly  in  his  Deh  vieni. 

The  overture  ended,  the  play  went  on  rapidly;  too  rapidly, 
it  may  be  feared,  for  those  who  came  to  test  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Latin  by  following  the  speakers  without  book.  The 
actors  all  made  quick  entrances  and  the  curtain  did  not 
rise  again  until  the  play  was  ended.  The  intervals  between 
the  acts  were  filled  up  by  further  brief  performances  by  the 
pipers. 

The  music  was  composed  by  Professor  Allen,  and  this  seems 
a  proper  place  for  even  a  layman  to  say  a  word  of  warm  praise 
for  this  feature  of  the  performance.  It  was — speaking  always 
from  the  layman's  point  of  view — charming:  unpretentious, 
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melodious,  humorous,  and  remarkably  clever,  correct,  and 
apposite. 

After  the  performance  and  the  raising  of  the  curtain  the 
applause  was  enthusiastic,  and  the  curtain  was  dropped  to  let 
the  troupe — Grex,  it  should  be  called  to  follow  the  announce¬ 
ments  and  programme — file  across  the  stage.  Once  more  the 
Grex  was  called  forth,  and  this  time  they  were  followed  by  a 
singularly  solemn  looking  body  of  four,  the  professors  who 
had  had  charge  of  the  production.  Once  again  the  curtain 
was  dropped,  and  in  answer  to  vociferous  calls  Professor  Green- 
ough  appeared  and  bowed  his  smiling  acknowledgment  of  the 
hearty  applause  and  cheers. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  performance  was  a  suc¬ 
cess,  a  very  great  success,  if  it  be  understood  that  the  effort 
was  to  present  a  modern  Latin  professor’s  idea  of  what  a 
Latin  comedy  really  was.  With  the  exception  of  the  absence 
of  masks,  and  of  the  inevitable  limitations  imposed  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  modern  theater,  it  was  as  exact  a  reproduction 
of  a  Latin  comedy  as  modern  students  are  likely  to  see. 
It  was  evident  that  all  available  sources  of  information  had 
been  carefully  studied  and  made  use  of.  The  omission  of  the 
masks  was  unquestionably  a  wise  step.  It  would  be  futile  to 
present  an  ancient  comedy  of  manners  which  would  from  the 
outset  impress  everyone  by  its  unreality  and  impossibility. 
At  the  best  there  is  much  to  be  taken  for  granted,  and  it  would 
be  foolish  to  demand  more  than  the  classical  necessities  of 
themselves  demand.  As  to  the  theater,  Sanders  seems  to  be 
more  happily  suited  to  the  purpose,  more  after  the  ancient 
pattern,,  than  any  other  where  a  Latin  play  is  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  country.  Those  who  saw  the  interesting  pro¬ 
duction  of  Plautus’s  Captivi  some  years  ago  by  the  students 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  New  York,  can  alone  appreciate  how 
much  a  properly  constructed  theater  has  to  do  with  the  illusion 
of  the  performance.  Without  intending  a  further  comparison 
between  the  two  productions,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
actors  in  the  Captivi  were  terribly  handicapped  by  their 
auditorium. 
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The  costumes  and  “make-up”  of  the  actors  in  the  Phormia 
were  not  merely  careful  copies,  but  they  were  highly  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  eye.  Anyone  who  had  studied  the  interesting, 
if  grotesque,  reproductions  of  the  Vatican  MS.  which  were 
appended  to  the  libretto,  could,  if  so  disposed,  assure  himself 
that,  whatever  else  might  be  lacking,  fidelity  was  essentially 
secured.  The  artist  who  capillamcnta  struxit,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  programme,  was  evidently  well  advised,  and  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  characters — the  two  old  men,  for 
example,  and  the  two  slaves — the  beards  somehow  succeeded 
in  giving  the  advantages  without  the  drawbacks  of  masked 
actors.  To  adopt,  in  short,  the  language  of  the  modern 
theater,  the  stage  manager  and  the  property-man  did  their 
work  in  a  way  which  called  for  praise  and  for  nothing  else, 
whether  we  were  there  as  Latin  scholars,  or  as  the  ordinary, 
uncritical  frequenters  of  the  Saturday  matinee. 

II 

There  was  not  needed  a  long  stay  in  Cambridge,  nor  an 
extended  conversation  after  the  performance  while  waiting  for 
one’s  umbrella,  to  discover  that  there  was,  before  the  curtain, 
a  great  divergence  in  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
training  which  the  actors  had  received  before  they  were 
enabled  to  give  so  much  pleasure  to  their  audiences.  On 
equally  good  authority  we  were  told  that  the  whole  effort  of 
the  managers  had  been  to  train  the  stiff  Anglo-Saxon  tongues 
to  pronounce  their  words  and  lines  in  proper  form  and  rhythm, 
while  the  acting  had  been  left  practically  to  the  inspiration 
and  devices  of  the  scholars  in  Latin  who  had  been  selected, 
primarily  on  the  ground  of  scholarship,  to  sustain  the  various 
characters  of  the  play ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  a  large 
part  of  the  managers’  efforts  had  been  expended  in  trying  to- 
impart  to  these  same  scholars  some  of  the  rudimentary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  acting.  There  seems  to  be  a  possible  tertium  quid 
here.  There  are  those  to  whom  Professor  Greenough  is  or 
was  well  known  as  an  excellent  amateur  actor  as  well  as  a. 
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more  than  excellent  Latin  scholar.  Who  can  doubt  that  he 
brought  both  acquirements  under  requisition? 

The  acting  of  the  young  men  was  of  course  amateurish,  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  it  was  adequate,  and  it  had  a 
charm  which  professional  acting  does  not  always  have.  The 
actors  were  evidently  interested  in  what  they  were  doing,  and 
were  thinking  not  so  much  of  the  effect  they  were  producing 
on  their  audience  as  of  the  share  they  each  had  in  carrying  the 
thing  through  successfully.  Their  enthusiasm  was  infectious, 
which  skilled  professional  acting  sometimes  is  not,  and  the 
result  was  not  unlike  that, 

si  parva  licet  componere  magnis, 

which  Rosina  Yokes  used  to  arouse  in  her  audiences. 

In  one  respect  the  actors  surpassed  most  amateurs;  they 
were  letter-perfect.  The  grouping  was  good,  the  bearing  was 
generally  easy,  the  points  were  well  made.  Phormio’s  “  dixi, 
Demipho  !  "  was  admirable.  An  especially  noticeable  point 
was  the  exactness  with  which  in  the  passages  accompanied  by 
music — all  those,  that  is,  not  written  in  comic  senarii — the  actors 
kept  time  in  rhythm  and  accentuation  with  the  music,  without 
losing  their  command  of  the  situation,  or  of  the  elocution 
required  by  their  respective  parts.  Comparisons  are  odious, 
and  none  shall  be  made  here,  and  while  some  of  the  actors 
doubtless  were  more  skillful  than  others,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  say  that  it  was  a  remarkably  even  performance 
and  that  the  level  was  a  high  one.  The  response  to  the  Can¬ 
tor’s  “  l^os  nalete  et  plaudite”  was  not  the  response  of  mere 
compliment. 

Ill 

One  of  the  spectators,  not  a  Harvard  graduate  nor  a  man 
whose  path  has  led  him  in  the  way  of  much  reading  of  Latin, 
remarked  upon  the  beauty  of  the  language,  the  mere  sound  of 
it,  and  this  was  a  just  remark.  Some  of  the  critics  or  com¬ 
mentators  have  apparently  been  surprised — at  all  events,  for 
want  of  something  better,  they  have  deemed  it  worth  speaking 
about — that  what  is  called  the  Roman  pronunciation  was  fol- 
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lowed ;  that  the  ordinary  elisions  of  Latin  verse  were  actually 
employed;  that  the  c  and  the  v  and  /  were  pronounced  as 
every  teacher  of  Latin  teaches  his  pupils  to  pronounce  them. 
Yet  even  in  writing  these  words  there  comes  to  memory  the 
pronunciation  of  the  St.  P'rancis  Xavier  actors,  where  a  very 
different  method  was  adopted,  greatly  to  the  detriment  of  the 
beauty  of  sound.  But  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  should 
be  the  one  employed  was  a  matter  of  course.  One  or  two 
points,  however,  even  when  this  is  taken  for  granted,  may  be 
noticed.  The  secondary-school  teacher,  according  to  whether 
he  belongs  to  the  laughing  or  the  crying  school  of  philosophers, 
may  have  been  amused  or  irritated  at  the  sound  of  the  short  0. 
He  may  have  said  to  himself:  “If  these  magnates  cannot 
make  their  chosen  orators  do  it  properly,  why  should  I  spend 
-my  breath  in  vain  hereafter?  Go  to!  Let  us  try  no  more, 
for  to-morrow  we  die,  and  we  see  here  that  our  efforts  die 
before  us.” 

Or  he  may  have  said:  “Are  our  efforts  then  so  short-lived 
that  they  are  of  no  avail?  All  then  is  vanity.”  Or — there  is 
here  again  a  tertium  quid — it  is  very  possible  that  the  second¬ 
ary  teacher,  who  was  not  unrepresented,  thought  nothing  or 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  The  fact  is  that  quod  was 
pronounced  quad.  Let  those  account  for  it  who  can. 

In  general,  natural  quantity  seemed  largely  neglected,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  fairer  to  say  left  to  conform  itself  to  the 
rhythm  of  the  meter.  If  the  two  agreed,  all  was  well ;  if  they 
did  not,  rhythm  forced  quantity  to  give  way. 

This  is  by  no  means  intended  as  a  criticism,  favorable  or 
adverse.  When  one  reflects  on  the  vast  multitude  of  questions 
and  details  which  the  managers  had  to  take  into  consideration, 
the  solution  which  was  finally  reached  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  possible  one.  Our  English  cousins  at  Westminster  are 
not  troubled  by  any  such  perplexities.  Give  them  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  penultimate  syllable  and  all  the  rest  is  plain  sailing. 

The  question  here  suggested  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
interesting  for  Latin  scholarship  among  those  not  involving 
syntax  alone.  Did  the  Roman,  when  he  expressed  himself 
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in  verse,  assume  a  license  to  force  his  words  into  a  pronuncia¬ 
tion  entirely  foreign  from  their  everyday  use?  Did  he,  in  all 
poetry,  allow  himself  the  liberty  which  a  modern  song  writer  is 
allowed  in  setting  the  words  of  a  poem  to  music?  Or  was 
there  a  distinction  between  poetry  meant  to  be  read  or  spoken, 
and  poetry  meant  either  to  be  sung  or  accompanied  by  music? 
If  we  adopt  the  latter  view,  then  the  first  line  of  the  ^neid 
may  be  figured  in  some  such  way  as  this:' 


Ar  -  ma  vi-rumque  ca-no  Tro  -  jae  qui  primus  ab  o  -  lis. 


While  Terence’s 

Senex  adest ;  uide  quid  agas  ;  prima  coitiost  ac^rruma 
was  as  far  away  from  the  ordinary  prose  pronunciation  as 


See  the  cha  -  riot  at  hand  here  of  love, 


Let  anyone  try  to  speak  the  words  of  Ben  Jonson’s  poem 
as  the  musician  here  presents  them,  keeping  strict  time  and 
omitting  the  music,  and  if  the  attempt  has  never  been  made 
before,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  result  will  be  surpris¬ 
ing;  yet  the  measure,  when  sung,  occasions  no  surprise  and 
raises  no  difhculty. 

As  the  Phormio  was  presented  there  was  no  singing,  and  the 
parts  of  the  dialogue  which  it  is  supposed  were  originally  sung 
were  simply  accompanied  by  the  music  which  in  these  passages 
was  more  fully  scored  than  elsewhere.  Here  especially  was  to 
be  noted  the  sacrifice  of  natural  quantity  to  rhythm. 

It  was  remarked  by  one  of  the  audience  that  the  actors  were 

’  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  exact  intervals  were  such  as  are  here  marked  nor 
that  the  interval  between  the  accented  and  unaccented  syllables  of  a  word  was 
always  the  same.  What  is  meant  is  to  indicate  a  belief  that  in  hexameters,  to  say 
no  more,  words  were  pronounced  more  or  less  as  in  prose,  with  however,  as  strict 
attention  to  time  as  modern  music  requires.  Probably  in  prose,  time,  i.  e.  quantity, 
received  more  attention  than  we  who  speak  an  unquantitative  language  can  imagine 
without  a  conscious  effort. 
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more  alive  to  the  demands  of  rhythm  on  their  first  entrance  in 
any  given  scene  than  after  they  warmed  up  to  their  work  and 
became  more  or  less  unconscious  of  self  in  their  acting.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  to  think  that  so  fine  a  criticism  did  not 
occur  to  the  majority  of  the  audience.  To  the  less  keenly 
critical  the  noticeable  point  was  the  careful  attention  to  rhythm, 
whether  at  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  scene,  and  the 
consequent  sacrifice,  before  noticed,  of  quantity. 

These  questions  as  to  the  way  in  which  accompanied  or  sung 
dialogue  was  actually  delivered,  and  the  others  which  have 
been  suggested,  have  doubtless  been  settled  over  and  over 
again  by  German  scholars.  Happily  for  students,  as  well  as 
for  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  Cambridge  on 
April  21,  the  questions  seem  still  to  be  left  open  for  scholars 
on  the  western  shores  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  a  more  fruitful  method  of  attempting  the  solution 
than  that  which  the  professors  of  the  Latin  Department  of 
Harvard  presented  on  that  memorable  and  delightful  occasion. 
More  than  one  elderly  son  of  Harvard  braved  the  terrors  of  two 
successive  nights  in  a  sleeping  car  to  see  the  play,  and  came 
back  both  with  a  feeling  of  having  been  more  than  amply 
repaid,  and  with  a  renewed  proud  feeling  of  humble  gratitude 
to  his  beloved  Alma  Mater. 
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GRADUATE  WORK  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  one  so  often  hears  the  state 
of  the  educational  world  described  as  chaotic.  We  have  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  remarkable  change  in  secondary 
and  higher  education,  and  the  efforts  of  colleges  and  schools 
to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  have  thus  far 
resulted  in  the  most  varied  combinations  of  the  old  and  the 
new.  The  larger  colleges  have  added  the  graduate  work  of 
the  university  without  in  any  degree  relaxing  their  hold  on 
the  academic  years,  and  the  small  colleges  have  been  fired 
with  a  like  ambition  to  fill  two  spheres  at  once.  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity,  alone,  has  marked  out  for  itself  a  path  strictly  con¬ 
sistent  and  logical.  In  like  manner  the  more  advanced 
schools  overlap  the  freshman  year  of  the  college,  and  give  us 
a  like  uncertain  line  of  demarcation  between  school  and  college 
as  we  find  between  college  and  university.  That  is  the  signif¬ 
icance,  then,  of  the  word  “chaotic”  as  used  in  the  now  familiar 
criticism  of  educational  conditions.  Thirty  years  ago  we  had 
the  American  college  with  its  fixed  position  at  the  summit  of 
a  somewhat  irregular  building.  Its  dislodgment  has  confused 
all  the  old  lines,  and  has  left  us  with  a  complex  of  edifices, 
each  running  its  own  projections  out  into  the  territory  of 
another. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  enough,  therefore,  that  no  strictly 
logical  discussion  of  the  relations  of  college  and  university 
can  satisfy  present  conditions.  We  cannot  reason  as  if  we  had 
a  Minister  of  Education  who  could  promulgate  uniformity, 
nor  may  we  argue  as  if  it  were  enough  for  us  to  point  out  the 
ideal.  We  must  indeed  aim  at  every  possible  improvement  in 
present  methods,  in  the  interest  of  true  economy  and  of 
worthy  scholarship,  but  we  shall  make  little  progress  unless 
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we  recognize  the  actual  conditions  with  which  we  deal — the 
university  as  it  is,  the  college  as  it  is,  and  the  student  as  he  is. 

The  great  multiplication  of  small  colleges  in  America  has 
afforded  no  small  amount  of  amusement  to  critics.  Every 
traveler  in  Ohio  is  prone  to  ask  what  college  is  located  in  the 
town  at  which  his  train  is  stopped.  But  the  small  college  has 
not  been  a  joke  in  American  life.  Out  of  many  a  one  whose 
name  and  location  are  unknown,  to  most  professional  educators 
even,  men  have  come  to  be  leaders  in  state  and  church  and 
college.  In  some  of  them  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  our  col¬ 
lege  world  to-day  served  their  apprenticeship  as  instructors 
and  executives.  They  gave  body  and  strength  to  the  little 
local  institution  which  trained  men  who  else  would  never  have 
received  the  inspiration  of  scholarship.  Possibly  their  day  has 
passed,  and  centralizing  processes  of  our  time  may  make  them 
impossible,  but  we  may  come  to  have  reason  to  regret  it,  in 
the  interests  of  life,  as  one  must  regret  so  much  destruction  of 
simple  and  healthful  life  through  .the  increase  of  the  factory 
system. 

Considering  their  record,  however,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  ask 
whether  the  introduction  of  graduate  work  into  small  colleges 
would  not  do  for  their  localities  a  service,  in  inspiring  men  to 
high  scholarship,  similar  to  that  accomplished  for  them  in 
undergraduate  work  by  the  large  numbers  of  these  small  insti¬ 
tution.  Many  a  student  who  cannot  think  of  Harvard  or 
Johns  Hopkins  may  continue  his  study  at  Muskingum  or 
Franklin  and  Marshall.  Would  not  the  result  be  an  advance  in 
American  scholarship,  and  the  inspiration  of  a  few  men,  per¬ 
haps  else  lost  to  its  ambitions,  to  go  forward  to  the  larger 
universities? 

It  must  be  urged  against  this  argument  that  the  men  really 
worth  saving  to  scholarship  would  not  be  hindered,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  obstacles  at  their  doors.  But  more  seri¬ 
ously  it  should  be  said  that  the  probability  of  a  student  get¬ 
ting  worthy  graduate  work  in  such  colleges  is  not  great.  The 
old-fashioned  college  work  proved  the  value  of  a  training 
in  the  fundamentals  of  exact  science  and  the  humani- 
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ties,  but  unless  we  have  been  hopelessly  wrong  in  our  direc¬ 
tions  of  progress,  it  must  be  true  that  the  small  colleges 
referred  to  cannot  do  as  good  work,  comparatively  speaking, 
as  they  did  thirty  years  ago.  Some  have  indeed  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  and  have  met  the  demands  for  larger  facili¬ 
ties  of  instruction,  but  that  has  not  been  true  of  the  larger 
number  of  those  referred  to.  That  they  do  well  what  they 
undertake  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt;  but  to  undertake  more 
would  be  to  lessen  their  present  work  for  the  sake  of  that  they 
are  not  equipped  to  do.  Moreover,  the  student  must  suffer 
in  his  ideals  as  well  as  in  his  attainments,  if  he  studies  under 
such  conditions. 

The  general  waste  involved  in  the  effort  to  maintain  such 
work  in  all  the  colleges  will  come  under  review  later.  The 
facts,  apart  from  this,  seem  to  be  against  the  propriety  of 
undertaking  graduate  work  in  the  poorly  equipped  colleges. 
The  interests  of  the  college,  of  the  student,  and  of  true 
scholarship  are  alike  against  it. 

Leaving  out  of  consideration,  then,  the  mass  of  our  colleges, 
and  having  regard  only  to  the  stronger,  we  must  recognize  as 
true  the  claim  that  nothing  so  lifts  the  ideals  of  college  educa¬ 
tion,  stimulating  instructors  and  students  equally,  encouraging 
better  methods  of  work,  and  broadening  the  vistas  of  learning, 
as  the  presence  of  a  few  students  who  have  passed  beyond  the 
imaginary  line  made  by  the  A.  B.  degree.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  no  stronger  and  worthier  argument  can 
be  urged.  Much  may  be  claimed,  assuredly,  for  that  which 
teaches  the  college  student  to  see,  in  a  concrete  way,  that  his 
own  .acquirements  are  mere  foundations,  and  that  he  must 
build  if  he  would  see  beyond  the  hillocks.  And  much  should 
be  said  for  that  which  would  enable  a  college  to  distinguish 
between  its  strong  and  its  weak  departments,  between  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  routine  and  the  ambitious  investigators  and  scholars. 
The  argument  would  indeed  be  quite  conclusive,  from  the 
view-point  of  the  college,  if  it  could  not  be  shown  that  these 
advantages  claimed  for  it  might  be  quite  as  fully  gained  in 
other  ways,  and  that  if  thus  gained  they  would  be  balanced  by 
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losses  to  both  the  college  and  the  student.  Some  general 
considerations,  to  be  urged  later,  will  bear  on  the  latter  point, 
and  we  shall  now  concern  ourselves  solely  with  the  former, 
viz. :  May  we  not  gain  the  advantages  referred  to  in  other 
ways? 

I  incline  to  answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative.  The 
gain  of  the  graduate  years,  in  the  college,  is  chiefly  in  a  larger 
liberty  of  the  student,  more  specialization  in  study,  fewer 
hours  in  the  classroom  and  more  in  the  study  and  the  labora¬ 
tory,  and  a  more  personal  relation  to  the  instructor.  This 
latter  advantage  must  always  be  reduced  where  the  instructor 
is  very  busy  with  the  duties  of  undergraduate  instruction. 

These  advantages  of  a  graduate  course  may  be  measurably 
enjoyed  in  the  senior  year  of  a  well-equipped  college.  The 
general  introduction  of  the  elective  system,  with  the  more  per¬ 
sonal  relation  of  student  and  instructor  encouraged  by  it,  and 
the  moderate  degree  of  specialism  permitted  by  it,  makes  defi¬ 
nitely  in  this  direction.  Fewer  hours  might  be  justly  granted 
to  all  good  students,  with  opportunity  for  fuller  library  and 
laboratory  work.  Education  suffers  from  too  rigid  require¬ 
ments  in  the  latter  part  of  the  college  course,  and  more  liberty 
would  do  much  to  Ifft  ideals  and  to  encourage  independent 
work  in  both  instructor  and  student.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is  not 
unjust  to  claim  that  in  this  way  a  higher  respect  may  be  won 
from  the  undergraduate  for  his  own  work — and  this  is  emphatic¬ 
ally  desirable — than  if  it  be  overshadowed  by  graduate  work. 
He  should  understand  that  college  work  is  as  worthy,  and  as 
significant  to  the  world’s  general  life,  as  that  of  the  university. 
It  may  well  be  asked  whether  we  are  not  minimizing  the  high 
place  of  the  college  in  education  when  we  talk  so  much  of 
graduate  work  as  if  it  alone  represented  worth  and  depth  and 
breadth.  We  need  specialists,  and  we  must  have  scholars,  but 
even  more  we  need  the  generally  educated  men  and  women 
who  are  products  of  sound  college  training.  We  shall  do  well 
to  encourage  our  young  students,  therefore,  to  respect  their 
own  work.  No  danger  that  they  will  not  see  beyond  it,  if 
their  instructors  do ;  and  no  danger,  if  we  adopt  broad  methods 
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of  work  in  our  senior  college  year,  that  there  will  not  be  room 
enough  for  the  marking  of  distinctions  between  the  progress¬ 
ive  and  unsuccessful  members  of  a  college  faculty. 

I  may  be  reminded,  in  this  connection,  that  there  is  no 
sharply  distinguishing  line  between  graduate  and  under- 
graduate  work.  What  is  given  to  seniors  in  one  college  is 
offered  to  graduates  in  another.  The  freer  methods  of  grad¬ 
uate  work,  too,  are  in  use  in  the  senior  year  of  many  colleges. 
But  there  is  always  this  essential  difference  in  American  col¬ 
leges — the  college  student  must  give  his  time  to  many 
subjects,  and  the  method  alone  is  advanced.  Moreover,  and 
this  is  too  often  forgotten,  the  university  work  implies  the 
preparation  he  is  getting  in  college.  It  may  safely  be  claimed 
that  however  the  courses  range  as  to  years,  in  our  under¬ 
graduate  work,  the  total  of  four  years’  work  cannot  greatly 
vary  in  our  stronger  institutions.  Where,  as  in  McGill  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  honor  courses  enable  a  strong  student  to  concen¬ 
trate  in  his  work,  the  age  of  the  student,  and  what  that 
involves,  is  the  chief  factor  of  the  difference  between  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work.  But  the  age  involves  much.  It 
raises  the  question  of  maturity,  as  important  as  its  neglect  is 
general — and  it  implies  relationship  in  work  with  those  whose 
methods  and  aims  have  not  yet  been  lifted  by  the  constant 
intellectual  companionship  of  those  who  are  using  the  large 
liberty  of  the  university  in  independent  investigation  or 
original  research. 

This  element  of  companionship  in  graduate  work  is  one  of 
great  importance.  The  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of  inde¬ 
pendent  scholarship  is  quite  impossible  in  the  college,  and 
perhaps  desirable  to  a  very  slight  degree.  Thorough  training, 
high  ideals,  broad  views  of  learning,  and  inspiration  are  the 
best  products  of  a  college  course,  and  all  these  may  be  gained 
best  perhaps  where  the  university  spirit  is  not  too  marked. 
But  the  spirit  of  graduate  work  should  be  an  advance  upon 
this,  and  can  no  more  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  in  a  com¬ 
munity  where  a  number  of  advanced  students  is  very  small 
than  the  college  spirit  can  be  developed  in  a  schqol.  This 
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fact  is  itself  a  strong  argument  against  the  encouragement  to 
students  to  pursue  extensive  graduate  courses  in  small  col¬ 
leges,  and  does  much  to  offset  the  influence  of  the  considera¬ 
tion  that  many  will  always  prefer  to  remain  in  familiar  scenes, 
and  will  enjoy  advanced  work  far  more  if  carried  on  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  college  mother.  There  is  a  certain  step- 
fatherly  relation  on  the  part  of  the  university  that  is  far 
separated  from  the  spirit  of  Alma  Mater. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  points  already 
presented,  a  strong  plea  may  be  made  for  the  college  from  the 
fact,  already  stated,  that  we  are  passing  through  a  transitional 
era.  It  is  said,  and  with  justice,  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
come  when  the  universities  are  ready  to  adhere  to  university 
standards;  that  not  only  do  most  of  them  combine  the  college 
and  university  under  the  care  of  the  same  professors,  to  the 
detriment  of  both,  but  also,  and  with  far  more  serious  effect, 
they  admit  to  university  courses  men  who  have  never  enjoyed 
a  full  college  training.  Ambition  for  numbers  and  conse¬ 
quent  advantages  is  evidently  influencing  many  of  our  great 
universities,  and  rendering  their  arguments  for  a  line  of 
demarcation  between  them  and  the  colleges  rather  less  forcible 
than  they  might  be  if-the  conditions  were  ideal.  The  present 
state  of  affairs  at  least  argues  for  considerable  modesty  in 
those  of  the  universities  that  proclaim  to  the  colleges  their 
duty  to  the  future.  But  that  apart,  may  it  not  be  argued 
forcibly,  that  as  the  present  condition  is  likely  to  last  for  years, 
•there  will  be  a  temporary  gain,  at  least,  to  the  college  which 
assumes  to  work  in  both  spheres,  a  possibly  higher  respect 
for  it  in  the  community,  and  a  possible  judgment  of  it  in  the 
college  world  by  its  aspirations?  And  as  the  lines  of  demarca¬ 
tion  grow  definite,  as  they  will,  will  not  the  chance  of  the 
higher  rank  be  with  the  institutions  which  have  kept  a  place 
for  graduate  work?  The  consideration  is  eminently  practical, 
and  is  it  not  forcible,  too,  if  the  college  chances  to  be  fairly 
endowed? 

We  may  be  sure  that  many  colleges  will  adopt  the  policy 
suggested — some  deliberately,  some  drifting  into  it,  or  along 
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with  it.  But  though  much  may  be  said  for  both  sides,  a  time 
of  transition  demands  of  the  unselfish  that  they  look  beyond, 
and  determine  their  course  by  that  which  promises  to  count 
most  for  the  larger  interest  of  mankind.  On  the  whole  the 
college  that  dares  look  past  the  next  twenty  years  will  find 
itself  in  easier  adjustment  with  what  is  sure  to  be  the  coming 
educational  policy  of  our  country.  The  world  judges,  after  a 
while,  by  actual  work,  and  if  the  college  gives  itself  singly  and 
earnestly  to  its  own  high  mission  it  will  escape  the  suspicion 
of  claiming  to  be  what  it  is  not,  and  will  maintain  more  fully 
its  own  self-respect.  It  will  have  the  satisfaction,  too,  of 
assisting  in  the  crusade  against  the  wasteful  policy  of  duplica¬ 
tion  of  work,  which  every  part  of  our  educational  scheme 
illustrates. 

There  are  two  or  three  general  considerations  which  bear 
upon  all  the  arguments  thus  far  offered.  The  chief,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  most  concrete,  of  these  is  the  enormous  cost  of 
worthy  graduate  work,  in  men  and  apparatus  and  books.  As 
much  time  is  required  for  the  direction  of  the  study  of  a  half 
dozen  graduates  as  will  suffice  for  fifty,  or  even  a  hundred 
undergraduates.  A  distinguished  professor  was  maintained 
by  one  of  our  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  a  single  student,  and 
at  the  most  he  never  had  a  half  dozen.  A  very  great  increase 
of  force  therefore  becomes  necessary,  and  the  quality  must 
keep  pace  with  the  quantity.  That  is,  any  extensive  graduate 
work  implies  a  large  faculty  of  specialists,  experts,  distin¬ 
guished  scholars.  This  is  manifestly  beyond  the  resources  of 
many  institutions. 

The  increase  of  expensive  apparatus  must  keep  pace  with 
the  demands  of  these  investigators  in  science,  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  large  collections  of  books,  such  as  are  unnecessary 
for  good  college  work,  is  indispensable.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  such  a  point.  A  few  years  since  a  college  was 
deemed  rich  if  it  controlled  funds  amounting  to  a  million  of 
dollars.  Now,  even  the  college  is  cramped  if  it  owns  no  more, 
and  the  amounts  expended  in  single  departments  of  our  larger 
universities  would  suffice  to  support  some  of  our  most  credit- 
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able  colleges,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  very  incomplete 
development  of  the  universities.  These  facts  enforce  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  danger  to  the  small  college  which  under- 
takes  extensive  graduate  work,  of  clouding  the  ideals  of 
students  and  of  introducing  pretense  into  a  realm  which,  of  all 
others,  should  be  most  free  from  it. 

Another  very  important  general  consideration  is  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  neglect  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  work  where  both 
are  committed  to  the  same  instructor.  The  college  professor, 
as  a  rule,  thinks  that  his  time  is  fully  occupied  if  he  is  called 
upon  to  teach  ten  hours  a  week.  Probably  more  than  that 
falls  to  the  lot  of  most  in  the  smaller  colleges,  but  that  will 
represent  fairly  the  instructor’s  estimate  of  full  work.  Read¬ 
ing  and  correction  of  essays  and  examination  papers,  inter¬ 
views  with  students  for  advice  and  direction,  and  such  reading 
and  study  as  may  suffice  to  keep  one  abreast  of  the  demands 
of  a  class  are  supposed  to  fill  out  all  the  work  hours  of  a  busy 
life.  Most  of  our  best  and  most  diligent  instructors  have 
learned  that  independent  research,  study  which  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  knowledge  not  bearing  directly  on  the  classroom, 
must  be  carried  on  in  the  summer  vacation,  and  that,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  faculty,  is  the  one  justification  of  our 
long  vacations.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  these 
facts  touch  upon  a  possible  weakness  of  the  “Annex  System” 
in  our  colleges.  The  duplication  of  teaching  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  have  full  work  in  a  college  suggests  thaj  the 
college  is  misled  in  its  estimate  of  a  fair  week’s  labor  or  that 
the  instructor  is  overworked. 

Now  if  the  instructor  attempt  to  do  considerable  graduate 
work,  even  if  his  total  of  hours  be  not  increased,  the  greatly 
increased  demands  upon  him,  in  special  study,  discussions,  and 
direction  of  work,  will  lead,  almost  inevitably,  to  his  giving 
his  strength  to  the  graduates;  or  if  he  be  very  conscientious 
and  give  his  time  to  the  undergraduate,  the  older  student  will 
suffer.  He  indeed  may  repair  the  loss,  but  if  it  fall  on  the 
undergraduate  it  is  unspeakably  serious — and  he  is  likely  to 
be  the  sufferer. 
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May  it  not  also  be  fairly  urged  upon  the  college  that  its 
own  argument  to  the  schools  is  applicable  to  itself,  in  the 
hands  of  the  university?  Our  earnest  endeavor  has  been  to 
induce  the  schools  to  give  over  crossing  the  tracks  of  the 
college,  and  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  this  as 
far  as  concerns  students  who  are  intending  to  enter  college. 
Then  if  the  college  is  to  draw  a  line  below,  why  not  be  as  care¬ 
ful  above? 

And  yet,  just  here,  we  see  that  a  strictly  logical  analysis  is 
impossible.  As  was  intimated  in  the  beginning,  we  are  not 
dealing  with  exact  quantities.  The  line  between  school  and 
college  can  never  be  made  distinct,  because  some  schools  must 
aim  to  carry  on  the  studies  of  the  greater  number  who  can 
never  go  to  college.  Is  it  not  equally  true  that  the  college 
may  have  a  mission  to  some  who  are  not  intending  to  pursue 
highly  specialized  courses,  but  who  desire  another  year,  per¬ 
haps,  of  general  study?  The  inexactness  of  our  material  has 
been  shown,  too,  in  the  uncertain  boundaries  of  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work — and  it  may  be  added  that  though  most 
college  departments  are  fully  occupied,  some  are  exceptionally 
equipped  and  have  leisure  for  advanced  instruction.  And. 
though  most  are  benefited  by  a  change  of  college  residence, 
after  four  years,  yet  some  will  accomplish  more  in  their  old 
home,  and  will  be  better  cared  for  there,  owing  to  various  con¬ 
siderations  of  age,  mental  maturity,  and  need  of  more  training 
for  special  study.  While,  therefore,  the  foregoing  arguments 
seem  conclusive  against  any  eflort  on  the  part  of  our  colleges  to 
offer  extensive  advanced  study,  may  they  not  consist  with  a 
small  amount  of  such  work?  In  other  words,  does  exact  logi¬ 
cal  reasoning  serve  here  to  meet  all  the  facts  of  the  case? 
Life  is  constantly  setting  us  problems  which  are  solvable  both 
by  vigorous  mental  processes  and  by  a  more  generous  logic  of 
facts;  and  the  processes,  both  correct,  give  different  answers. 
What,  then,  may  be  said  in  limitation  of  the  conclusion  to 
which  a  strictly  logical  analysis  of  the  premises  reduces  us? 

Fundamentally,  we  should  distinguish  between  the  graduate 
study  which  aims  at  advanced  scholarship  in  a  special  branch 
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of  research,  and  that  which  is  directed  simply  to  the  obtaining 
of  more  liberal  learning — between  what  may  be  called  profes¬ 
sional  study,  whether  for  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  or  the  teacher’s 
chair,  and  what  contributes  only  to  the  broadening  of  general 
culture,  without  pretense  of  original  research.  There  is  dan- 
ger,  just  now,  that  we  shall  be  too  much  dominated  by  the 
Ph.  D.  degree,  and  that  all  study  which  does  not  attain  to  that 
shall  be  regarded  as  of  minor  account.  Now  that  very  worthy 
degree  stands,  legitimately,  for  special  training,  for  careful, 
thorough  research  in  one  or  two  subjects,  and  it  generally 
guarantees  scholarship,  in  this  sense,  notwithstanding  the 
deplorable  laxness  with  which  it  is  offered  by  some  colleges, 
and  even  given  honoris  causa  (alas!  for  this  abuse  of  the 
phrase). 

But  the  Ph.  D.  degree  is  worthy  of  high  respect  precisely 
because  it  is  understood  to  attest  this  kind  of  research.  It  is 
not  meant  to  guarantee  broad  scholarship,  though  that  may 
accompany  it,  nor  does  its  possession  prove  that  the  study 
which  gained  it  contributed  in  any  considerable  degree  to 
general  education.  This  fact  is  evident  enough  to  all  who  are 
familiar  with  theses  offered  for  the  doctor’s  degree.  I  choose 
three  or  four  which  chance  to  be  before  me :  Ztir  guttural- 
frage  im  Gotischcn  ;  De  Heroidum  Ovidii  Codice  Planudes ; 
The  English  Future,  its  origin  and  developmeyit ;  The 
Tragedy  Rhesus.  These  are  just  what  they  should  be — thor¬ 
ough,  minute,  microscopical  investigations  of  the  themes  sug¬ 
gested — and  everyone  of  scholarly  spirit  can  understand  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  such  research.  Not  too  much  can  be 
said  in  praise  of  this  kind  of  study,  but  it  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fies  the  ideals  of  education,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  tendency,  then,  to  absorb  all  degrees  for  advanced  study 
in  the  Ph.  D.  should  be  resisted.  The  "Second  Degree  in 
Arts,”  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  should  be  kept  to  its  old 
significance,  though  under  better  and  stricter  conditions  than 
prevailed  formerly.  It  should  stand  for  a  year  of  advanced 
study  (or  for  two  years  of  non-resident  study),  devoted  to 
more  general  acquisition,  and  emphasizing  the  educational 
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values  which  the  Ph.  D.  degree  may  cover,  but  does  not 
attest. 

Should  not  our  colleges  encourage  general,  as  well  as  special, 
scholarship?  Is  it  not  worth  while  to  lead  our  students  whose 
tastes  and  aspirations  are  toward  general  culture,  into  broader 
views,  and  more  scholarly,  of  the  domains  of  knowledge  which 
will  minister  to  their  ambitions?  Is  it  desirable  or  right  to 
'  measure  all  scholarship  by  the  requirements  fitted  to  guarantee 
special  and  professional  research?  The  present  tendency  has 
done  much  to  raise  the  ideals  of  scholarship,  on  the  one  side, 
but  it  carries  with  it  the  danger  of  a  pedantic,  pedagogical 
view  of  knowledge,  and  practically  tends,  in  many  cases,  to 
drive  out  of  scholarly  work  those  whose  tastes  and  inclinations 
would  carry  them  into  it  if  it  were  presented  as  a  living  whole 
instead  of  an  anatomically  labeled  skeleton. 

The  Master’s  degree  should  be  given  for  scholarly  work  only, 
but  for  liberal,  rather  than  professional,  learning.  It  should 
attest  a  continuance  of  the  work  of  the  first  degree  in  arts, 
narrowed  now  to  one  or  two  subjects,  and  pursued  with  no 
higher  purpose  (if  there  can  be  higher)  than  the  improvement 
of  one’s  general  education. 

It  is  a  fair  question,  then,  whether  a  well-equipped  college 
may  not  wisely  offer  a  single  year  of  such  work,  although  it 
finds  it  unwise  to  attempt  the  more  highly  specialized  forms 
of  research. 

That  there  is  a  call  on  the  part  of  students  for  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Should  it  be  resisted?  The 
arguments  already  presented  against  the  longer  residence  than 
four  years  in  the  smaller  college  have  weight  here,  of  course, 
but  since  a  single  year  of  advanced  study  is  now  the  point  at 
issue,  it  may  be  added  that  there  is  always  a  considerable  loss 
involved  in  a  change,  and  in  readjustment  to  new  conditions, 
and  that  this  may  be  serious  when  the  total  time  is  limited  to 
a  year.  However,  even  then,  if  the  student  be  mature  and 
zealous,  the  compensating  advantages  already  discussed  would 
throw  the  weight  of  the  argument  toward  the  university. 
Probably  most  should  be  advised  to  go  there. 
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There  will  yet  be  a  considerable  number  who  will  not  go 
elsewhere,  and  who  have  the  best  of  reasons  for  continuing  in 
their  old  college  home.  Some  will  gain  more  in  the  counsel 
of  an  already  known,  capable,  and  interested  instructor.  With 
some  it  will  be  the  choice  of  the  home  college  or  nothing. 
And  some,  owing  to  the  courses  of  study  chosen  in  the  senior 
year,  will  be  far  better  prepared  for  university  study  by  the  use 
of  a  full  year  of  general  study  in  the  old  college.  In  other 
words,  no  rigid  law  can  be  laid  down  for  all ;  and  if  the  demand 
is  to  continue,  the  interests  of  scholarship  will  be  promoted  if 
our  well-equipped  colleges  meet  it. 

Nor  can  the  strong  argument  already  offered,  that  large 
libraries  and  extensive  supplies  of  apparatus  are  essential  to 
very  advanced  study,  be  regarded  as  conclusive  against  the 
offer  of  this  single  year.  The  arguments  drawn  from  the  size 
of  libraries  involves  a  vast  deal  of  superstition.  Whether  a 
library  of  one  hundred  thousand  volumes  is  worth  ten  times 
that  of  ten  thousand  volumes,  depends  on  considerations  that 
are  not  numerical.  The  “advanced  student”  of  twenty-two  or 
twenty-three  years  of  age  will  find  his  time  well  occupied  in  a 
well-selected  library  of  twenty-five  thousand  volumes,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  college  is  willing  to  expend  a  part  of  its  income 
with  view  to  his  necessities.  Moreover,  many  of  our  colleges 
are  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  State  libraries,  like  that  at 
Albany,  and  of  the  large  collections  of  books  gathered  in  such 
centers  as  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti¬ 
more.  Naturally,  if  a  college  have  not  the  resources  it  should 
not  offer  the  work.  It  should  have  no  room  for  shams.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learned  that  the 
profit  and  knowledge  of  a  student  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  references  he  can  collate. 

Given,  then,  a  good  library,  and  one  or  more  well-equipped 
departments  of  science,  and  some  leisure  on  the  part  of  a 
zealous  and  scholarly  professor,  and  there  would  seem  to  be 
good  reason  for  our  better  colleges  offering  a  year  of  general, 
advanced  study,  leading  to  the  Master’s  degree,  or  to  no 
degree  at  all. 
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The  duty  of  a  college  to  graduate  work  does  not  end  here, 
even  if  this  should  be  the  general  limit  of  its  direct  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  it.  It  should  encourage  its  students  to  pursue  their 
studies,  and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  by  the  offer  of 
fellowships.  That  the  duty  of  encouragement  is  not  neglected 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of  those  study¬ 
ing  at  our  large  universities  are  from  other  localities.  But  the 
support  of  such  learning  has  been  undertaken  to  a  very  limited 
degree.  A  college  might  well  offer  a  variety  of  fellowships, 
some  for  a  single  year  under  its  own  direction,  others  including 
with  this  two  years  at  an  approved  university,  and  others 
unrestricted  as  to  residence  in  Europe  or  America,  but  calling 
for  an  approval,  in  every  case,  by  the  faculty  of  the  college,  of 
the  plan  of  the  successful  competitor  for  the  fellowship.  It 
might  even  be  possible  for  some  of  the  large  universities  to 
hold  fellowships  open  to  the  graduates  of  specified  colleges. 

Still  another  plan  might  be  considered,  but  it  involves  large 
endowments.  A  few  fellowships  might  be  offered  providing 
for  three  years  of  study  at  one  or  more  of  the  leading  univer¬ 
sities  of  America  or  Europe,  and  an  additional  two  years  of 
independent  study,  with  the  provision  of  a  definite,  small 
amount  of  teaching,  or  lecturing,  at  the  college  providing  the 
fellowships.  At  some  of  our  colleges  the  provision  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  house  for  the  fellows  would  be  a  means  promising  a 
large  influence  for  scholarship.  If  even  more  years  of  the  use 
of  the  fellowship  could  be  given,  on  approval  of  the  faculty, 
there  would  be  ground  for  hope  for  the  results  which  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  yields  to  science  and  literature.  Even  a  moderately 
endowed  college,  situated  near  some  great  center,  might  thus 
provide  an  excellent  support  for  the  labor  of  a  genuine  scholar. 
The  calm  of  the  college  town  still  has  its  charm  for  the 
scholar;  and  the  philosopher,  or  historian,  or  scientific  investi¬ 
gator,  as  well  as  the  poet,  may  utter  his  message  from  a  well- 
filled  mind  and  heart. 

James  M.  Taylor 

Vassar  College, 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  TEN 


FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

The  importance  of  the  series  of  documents  embraced  in  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  no  one  is  likely  to  deny.  It 
is  plainly  one’s  duty,  in  considering  them,  to  avoid  all  fulsome 
and  uncritical  praise.  They  indicate  that  we  now  face  a  crisis 
in  our  educational  history;  it  can  be  met,  if  after  an  unquali¬ 
fied  recognition  of  present  defects  we  reach  agreement  as  to 
the  essentials  on  which  future  attainments  can  be  based.  To 
some  there  may  be  something  strange  in  the  unanimity  with 
which  the  Report  condemns  our  present  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  they  are  disavowed  both  in  those  subjects  that  have  been 
taught  for  generations,  and  in  the  newer  topics  whose  claims, 
advanced  in  haphazard  fashion,  have  never  yet  been  properly 
adjusted.  But  surely,  unless  the  evils  portrayed  admitted  of 
radical  remedy,  no  such  merciless  exposure  of  present  defects 
would  have  been  attempted.  Heroic  treatment  was  called  for, 
and  if  the  last  decade  of  the  century  should  inaugurate  a  more 
rational  method  of  instruction,  if  the  fetish  blindly  worshiped 
in  the  past  were  to  disappear,  then  the  suspense  and  ’'ony 
and  discontent  out  of  which  the  better  order  of  thin^  >  to 
grow  had  their  place  in  the  history  of  progressive  educational 
work.  But  if  this  is  to  be  attained,  there  must  be  open  and 
unbiased  criticism  of  the  whole  series  of  reports,  collectively 
and  individually;  it  would  be  a  crime  against  the  advancement 
of  education  if  one  were  to  suppress  his  innermost  convic¬ 
tions.  Honest  criticism,  if  it  be  constructive,  can  but  benefit 
the  issue.  Nor  would  it  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  those 
connected  with  the  framing  of  the  general  Report,  or  of  any 
single  Report,  should  feel  themselves  bound  because  of  such 
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participation  to  abstain  from  criticism  of  the  general  result. 
For  to  them  in  particular  each  separate  Report  must  assume 
new  relations,  as  it  now  appears  grouped  with  its  associate 
Reports  or  condensed  in  the  summarized  juxtaposition  of  the 
main  Report.  Speaking  then  in  a  purely  objective  spirit,  I 
am  impelled  to  say  that  the  subsidiary  reports  will  prove  to 
have  the  more  permanent  value.  In  them  is  heaped  up  the 
great  mass  of  theoretical  and  practical  information  from  which 
the  secondary  school  system  may  be  remodeled ;  the  co¬ 
ordinating  and  correlating  processes,  undertaken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten  and  applied  tentatively  in  their  four  tables  of 
school  schedules,  betray  clearly  the  diversity  of  opinions 
among  these  leading  educators.  Many  an  experienced  teacher 
could  now  arrange  from  the  given  material  a  scheme  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  no  respect  more  difficult,  and  in  several  respects  more 
logically  consecutive ;  one  that  would  be  quite  as  thorough  and 
at  several  points  not  so  barren.  If  the  present  movement  is 
to  be  fruitful,  let  these  new  programmes  be  considered  as  the 
minimum  of  attainment.  In  fact,  it  was,  we  may  assume,  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  to  offer  what  no  high  school 
could  hereafter  conscientiously  curtail ;  even  the  first  year’s 
work  of  the  four-year  scheme,  considered  in  some  quarters  too 
decided  an  advance  on  the  grammar  schools,  will  a  few  years 
hence,  when  the  latter  attain  greater  efficiency,  seem  devoid 
of  unusual  difficulty. 

For  the  private  schools  of  the  country,  whose  standpoint  the 
present  paper  was  to  present,  the  main  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  clearly  defines  the  minimum  of  attainment ;  the  need  of 
considerable  advance  beyond  these  modest  requirements  seems 
tacitly  implied.  These  schools  should  lead  in  the  introduction 
of  an  improved  and  rational  system  of  education,  based  on  the 
expert  professional  opinions  of  the  reports.  From  the  anom¬ 
alous  position  that  the  private  school  holds  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  it  can  be  redeemed,  if  those  who  direct  its  work 
take  the  highest  possible  ground  as  to  its  mission.  Whether 
it  be  established  in  a  community  that  possesses  a  high  school 
or  an  endowed  academy,  or  aim  to  replace  these,  where  no 
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provision  for  advanced  secondary  education  exists,  in  each 
case  the  private  school  is  to  be  a  select  school ;  not  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  to  select  its  pupils  from  some  class  of  society,  to 
which  it  in  turn  is  but  an  adjunct.  Such  institutions,  fostered 
by  other  than  educational  considerations,  cannot  be,  educa¬ 
tionally  speaking,  worthy  of  consideration.  The  private  school 
is  to  be  select  in  that  it  gives  to  a  liberally  paying  constituency 
the  best  teachers  attainable,  an  earnest  devotion  to  the  needs 
and  bent  of  each  pupil,  and  an  intelligent  consideration  of  all 
relevant  educational  questions.  Offering  less  than  this,  it  for- 
feits  its  right  to  existence,  and  ought  to  lose  irrevocably  the 
support  of  those  who  expect  that  under  exceptional  conditions 
exceptional  results  may  be  attained.  The  head  of  a  private 
school  is  privileged  to  become,  if  he  possess  the  mental  force,  a 
pioneer  in  progressive  educational  work;  he  is  not  obliged  to 
overcome  the  conservatism,  the  cry  for  economy,  so  character¬ 
istic  of  boards  of  trustees  and  short-sighted  communities;  he 
has  but  one  factor  to  consider,  if  he  is  convinced  of  the  value 
of  a  proposed  innovation — he  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the 
consequences  attendant  upon  partial  success  or  failure.  It  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  best  private  schools  conducted  on 
the  lines  indicated  have  already  assumed  toward  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  an  attitude  corresponding  to  the  privi¬ 
leged  position  here  claimed  for  them.  Not  that  the  thought¬ 
ful  teacher  will  accept  without  modification  what  the  Com¬ 
mittees  have  formulated;  there  is  no  greater  tribute  to  the 
value  of  their  deliberations  than  critical  examination  of  their 
conclusions,  and  dissent,  if  need  be,  from  any  incongruities 
that  may  appear. 

Welcome  above  all  are  the  exact  descriptions  of  method 
which  the  leaders  of  scientific  thought  have  furnished ;  they 
clearly  define  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the  observational 
habit  that  the  secondary  schools  must  develop,  if  college  and 
university  are  in  turn  to  accomplish  the  sound  work  they  aim 
at.  A  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  their  propositions  we  find 
in  the  fact  that  their  demands  agree  substantially,  though  not 
undeviatingly,  with  those  that  German  secondary  schools  are 
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prepared  to  meet.  In  questions  of  methods  of  instruction  as 
much  as  in  those  of  scope,  the  present  reports  have  probably- 
destroyed  the  preposterous  claims  of  our  educational  superi¬ 
ority,  claims  which  are  always  convenient  tools  to  impede 
reforms.  Schools  and  colleges  have  rested  too  long  under  the 
ban  of  methods  that  may  have  been  adequate  fifty  years  ago, 
but  have  no  value  now.  Foremost  among  these  errors  is  the 
belief  that  a  four  years’  secondary  school  course  will  develop 
the  callow  grammar  school  graduate  into  a  competent  college 
student.  Public  high  schools,  that  depend  on  local  taxation, 
may  still  need  to  wrestle  with  the  all  but  impossible  four  years’ 
problem,  but  the  general  report  and  the  decisive  utterances 
of  the  special  reports  clearly  point  to  the  need  of  a  high  school 
course  of  five  or  six  years’  duration,  the  enlargement  to  be 
gained  by  the  absorption  of  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools.  What  is  the  inference  then,  for  private  schools? 
A  radical  change  is  called  for;  the  broader  and  more  careful 
intellectual  preparation  that  is  expected  of  them  must  lead 
them  to  spurn  every  method  that  leads  to  hurried,  undigested 
work.  The  present  complement  of  secondary  studies  cannot 
be  properly  carried  out  within  four  years;  why  then  per¬ 
petuate  the  superficial  work  now  offered,  instead  of  demand¬ 
ing  a  longer  preparation  period  and  educating  the  public 
to  a  recognition  of  its  necessity?  The  constituency  of  a 
private  school  may  justly  demand,  beside  the  best  teaching 
force  attainable,  the  development  of  a  consistent  and  con¬ 
tinuous  course  of  study;  for  harmoniousness  and  continuity 
of  intellectual  development  are  an  economy  in  effort  and  in 
time.'  Heads  of  private  schools  who  accept  no  pupils  below 
twelve  or  fourteen  complain  with  a  very  poor  grace  of  the 
wretched  mental  equipment  their  pupils  display  on  enter¬ 
ing;  it  is  their  duty  to  create  conditions  of  uniformly 
graded  work  from  the  primary  school  to  the  college.  The 
wastefulness  of  our  present  complex  system  (primary,  gram¬ 
mar,  high  school,  college,  professional  school,  or  university^ 
is  generally  admitted.  Below  the  college,  at  any  rate,  there 
should  be  one  continuous  system ;  if  the  general  public,  unap- 
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preciative  of  the  value  of  excellent  training,  is  not  yet  ready 
to  meet  the  greater  outlay  involved,  it  is  for  the  private 
schools  to  demonstrate  in  practice  the  correctness  of  this 
theory;  it  is  only  by  reorganization  on  the  basis  of  a  uniformly 
developed  course  from  primary  work  onward  that  the  maximum 
demands  of  the  conferences  are  attainable.  The  breadth  of 
work  that  is  possible  under  these  new  conditions  will  render 
one  demand  of  the  general  Report  unnecessary — the  demand 
for  a  large  number  of  weekly  recitations  in  each  of  the  subjects 
taught.  It  may  freely  be  conceded  that  in  a  limited  four 
years’  course  there  might  be  a  dissipation  of  the  pupil’s  ener¬ 
gies,  if  he  were  forced  to  take  up  seven  or  eight  distinct  topics 
of  study  under  the  departmental  system ;  but  this  does  not 
apply  with  equal  force  in  a  continuous  system.  Concentration 
upon  a  very  limited  number  of  subjects  is  not  an  unmixed 
benefit  in  a  process  of  liberalizing  education ;  its  value  is 
undeniable,  where  studies  are  to  be  carried  through  at  a  high 
pressure,  where  the  shadow  of  the  coming  examination  con¬ 
stantly  looms  up,  but  it  is  a  bar  to  proper  mental  assimilation. 
Let  one  example  suffice;  under  the  same  teaching  plane 
geometry  completed  with  five  recitations  per  week  in  one  year 
is  inferior  in  educational  value  to  the  same  study  with  two 
and  a  half  recitations  per  week  spread  over  two  years  (three 
hours  in  the  first  year;  two  hours,  second  year).  A  study  of 
German  school  programmes  indicates  similar  convictions,  and 
the  conference  report  on  history  (p.  171)  is  emphatically  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  is  helpful  that  the  Committee  of  Ten  has 
broken  with  the  convenient  assignment  of  five  hours  per  week, 
and  has  substituted  many  four-hour  courses;  it  might  have 
gone  further.  The  History  Conference,  whose  report  repre¬ 
sents  most  thoughtful  work,  claims  but  three  hours  per  week, 
while  it  demands  the  continued  pursuit  of  the  study  through 
eight  years.  Would  that  this  demand  for  continuity  had 
been  maintained  with  more  rigor  by  the  Committee  of  TenT 
Grave  doubts  too  may  be  entertained  of  the  conclusions  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  time  allotment.  Everyone  admits 
that  “every  subject  that  is  to  provide  a  substantial  mental 
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training  must  have  a  time  allotment  sufficient  to  produce  that 
fruit”  (p.  43),  but  it  does  not  follow  that  “approximate  equiva¬ 
lence  in  seriousness,  dignity,  and  efficacy  of  the  subject 
demands  approximately  equal  time  allotments.”  It  is  left 
out  of  sight  that  some  subjects,  not  far  removed  from  the 
pupil’s  experience  in  language  and  thought — e.  g.,  German — 
can  furnish  in  less  time  as  substantial  mental  training  as  others, 
like  Greek,  that  require  far  more  time  because  of  the  difficulties 
of  acquisition  that  are  everywhere  apparent.  In  German  and 
French  a  greater  intensity  in  work  can  be  attained  by  limiting 
the  number  of  recitations  per  week  to  three;  and  the  economy 
in  time  thus  secured  would  have  prevented  the  unfortunate 
omission  for  one  or  two  years  of  subjects  that  absolutely  require 
continuity.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  history  courses.  One 
would  suppose  that  here,  if  anywhere,  the  Committee  of  Ten 
would  have  been  most  insistent ;  the  shortcomings  of  college 
and  university  men  in  this  particular  study  are  matters  of 
general  and  painful  experience,  and  are  of  course,  largely, 
though  not  entirely,  due  to  inadequate  training  in  our  second¬ 
ary  schools.  This  is  probably  the  weakest  point  in  our  whole 
system  of  higher  education,  and  its  evils  have  been  aggra¬ 
vated,  rather  than  ameliorated,  by  the  tendency  to  stimulate 
to  original  investigation  men  who  lack  the  fundamental  knowl¬ 
edge  of  historical  facts  and  the  ability  to  correlate  them. 
Everywhere,  in  the  utterances  of  public  men,  in  the  press, 
this  cardinal  defect  in  our  educational  system  is  revealed ; 
strange  that  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  has  not  been  more 
fully  appreciated  in  the  general  report. 

Td  anyone  who  realizes  the  wretched  condition  of  our 
history  work  it  seems  unfortunate  that  the  History  report, 
admirable  in  so  many  respects,  should  have  admitted  into  its 
recommendations  the  ignis  fatuus  of  original  research  (in 
secondary  schools!).  Section  33  of  the  History  report  (p.  195) 
is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  topic  method,  or  rather,  of 
the  “intensive  study”  of  history;  a  most  unfortunate  term,  it 
would  seem.  What  is  here  outlined  is  substantially  the  same 
work  that  passes  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  under  the 
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more  imposing  name  of  “Seminar-work.”  This  is  distinctly 
not  the  proper  work  for  secondary  schools;  if  properly  car¬ 
ried  out,  it  would  make  inordinate  demands  on  the  pupils’ 
time;  and  when  carried  out  improperly  and  mechanically, 
it  adds  a  new  element  of  pretentiousness  to  our  work.  The 
method,  as  outlined  in  section  33,  is  not  in  use  in  German 
schools  of  a  corresponding  grade ;  the  original  historical  sources 
are,  it  is  true,  often  read  in  Germany  to  illuminate  the  spirit 
of  a  period,  not,  however,  to  become  the  basis  of  the  students’ 
independent  research.  The  experience  of  the  classroom  con¬ 
demns  this  method  as  wasteful,  if  results  are  compared  with 
the  effort  expended.  It  cannot  be  urged  too  forcibly  that  the 
secondary  system  marks  the  period  of  acquisition,  and  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  period  of  critical  discrimination.  It  is  nothing 
short  of  self-deception  to  read  in  this  same  paragraph  that  the 
assigning  of  topics  “gives  to  the  pupil  the  agreeable  sense  of 
a  separate  and  independent  piece  of  investigation”  (p.  197), 
nor  should  such  a  theory  as  this  be  advanced  that  “the  topical  j 

method  in  well-advanced  courses  may  very  sensibly  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  necessity  of  minute  investigation  of  the 
whole  ground  for  himself”  (p.  195)"  The  bare  suggestion  of 
substituting  a  youth’s  crude  deductions  for  the  mature  work 
that  should  be  demanded  of  the  teacher  is  fraught  with  appall-  ! 

ing  danger  to  all  sincere  work;  this  is  university  investigation 
diluted  to  the  capacity  of  the  infant  mind.  What  is  needed, 
is  good,  honest,  homely  work;  let,  us  not  substitute  amateurish 
jugglery.  The  very  excellence  of  the  History  Report  at 
almost  every  other  point  made  it  imperative  to  call  attention  | 

to  this,  its  most  notable  defect.  Despite  its  shortcomings  one  j 

is  tempted  to  say :  grates  persolvere  dignas  non  opts  est  nostrce.  | 

A  careful  survey  of  the  methods  of  instruction  suggested  in  ! 

the  various  reports  brings  into  prominence  this  strange  feature  i 

that  more  than  once  a  highly  important  educational  fact,  bear-  i 

ing  specifically  on  one  subject,  finds  its  expression  not  in  the  ; 

report  on  that  subject,  but  quite  incidentally,  and  hence  all  the 
more  forcibly,  in  another  report.  Thus,  trenchant  criticism  has 
been  passed  in  recent  years  on  the  strangeness  of  diction  and 
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idiom  in  the  pupils’  translations  from  Latin  and  Greek  texts 
into  English;  the  need  of  great  care  in  written  and  oral  trans¬ 
lations  is  therefore  strongly  urged  by  both  Latin  and  Greek 
conferences,  and  they  insist  on  the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard,  the  rejection  by  the  colleges  of  crude  versions.  But 
it  is  left  out  of  consideration  that  most  of  the  severe  criticism 
was  leveled  against  sight-translation,  in  which  the  student  is 
compelled  to  contend  primarily  with  the  difficulties  of  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  text  in  a  foreign  tongue.  VVe  may  therefore  rejoice 
that  the  English  Conference,  strenuous  in  its  demands  for 
careful  and  constant  English  work,  has  declared  that  “vague¬ 
ness  and  absurdity  in  such  translations  often  result  from  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  foreign  language  rather  than  from  incompetent 
knowledge  of  one’s  mother  tongue,’’  etc.,  etc.  (p.  94).  Since 
good  English  pre-supposes  a  clear  insight  into  the  thought 
that  is  to  be  expressed,  it  is  natural  that  limiting  conditions 
like  these  just  mentioned  require  consideration.  Altogether, 
the  report  of  the  English  Conference  points  most  forcibly 
to  the  needs  of  continuous  and  consciously  directed  edu¬ 
cational  effort.  The  schedule  it  proposes  is  not  attainable, 
if  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools  are  irresponsible  to 
each  other.  The  same  instructor  who  reads  Milton  and 
Shakspere  with  his  oldest  students  ought  to  help  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  choice  of  literature  in  the  earliest  stages  of  primary 
work.  The  Conference  fully  recognizes  this  fact  in  the  impor¬ 
tance  it  attaches  at  all  stages  of  the  work  to  “the  avoidance  of 
bad  models,  and  the  choice  of  good  models’’  (p.  87).  It  may 
here  be  urged  that  the  intelligent  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid 
in  his  search  for  good  reading  material  by  the  obvious  growth 
in  taste  that  such  selections  foster  in  the  young;  valuable 
and  thoroughly  interesting  literary  material  can  be  found 
to  suit  every  stage  from  the  age  of  eight  years  upward.  It  is 
a  notable  achievement  of  the  English  conference  to  have 
pointed  out  this  goal ;  pp.  89  and  90  of  its  report  are  worthy 
of  the  closest  study,  especially  the  statements  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  correct  habits  of  reading  and  of  thought. 

The  suggestiveness,  the  wise  moderation,  the  educational 
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adjustment  in  most  of  these  reports  is  a  feature  that  strikes 
the  reader  most  forcibly,  and  it  is  therefore  subject  for  regret 
that  the  report  of  the  geography  Conference  should  be  wanting 
in  the  qualities  so  characteristic  of  the  other  reports.  Despite 
the  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  main  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ten,  the  differences  of  opinion  between  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  in  geography  are  fundamental;  but  beyond 
this,  the  various  sections  of  the  majority  report  are  not  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  unifying  spirit ;  they  do  not  represent  a  thoroughly 
congruous  development,  but  rather  have  the  semblance  of  un¬ 
related  schemes  that  lack  the  organizer’s  hand.  So  much  even 
a  layman  in  the  matter  can  recognize;  the  importance  of  the 
subject  would  seem  to  call  for  consideration  in  a  special  article. 

Complete  and  unquestioning  absorption  into  school  plans  of 
all  the  recommendations  of  the  conferences  would  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  value  of  these  reports.  Their  real  value  to 
the  private  school  is  this:  the  thoughtful  teacher  is  compelled 
to  measure  critically  in  every  branch  his  own  methods,  as  he 
notes  their  divergence  from  these  definitely  formulated  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  importance  and  sequence  of  topics.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  criticisms  of  the. Reports  it  has  been  observed  that  all  true 
students  of  educational  questions  have  cordially  welcomed 
them ;  conceding  various  imperfections,  they  agree  in  consider¬ 
ing  these  flaws  quite  subordinate.  The  words  of  condemna¬ 
tion  seem  to  fall  mainly  from  the  lips  of  those  who  see  their 
work  threatened  with  disturbance  by  the  need  of  adaptation 
to  new  conditions.  Readiness  to  yield  to  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  is  one  of  the  signs  of  mental  alertness;  at  the  hands  of 
progressive  teachers  the  acceptance  of  the  many  excellent 
features  of  these  reports  may  be  considered  assured. 

Julius  Sachs 

New  York 

The  history  of  the  formation  and  work  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  described  in 
the  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  for  October,  i8gi,  September  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1892,  January,  February,  June,  November,  and  December,  1893. 

Previous  articles  discussing  the  report  are  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris  (January,  1894), 
President  Charles  W.  Eliot  (February,  1894),  President  Charles  De  Garmo  and 
Principal  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft  (March,  1894),  President  John  E.  Bradley  and  Mr. 
John  S.  Clark  (April,  1894)  and  Colonel  Francis  W.  Parker  (May,  1894). 


DISCUSSIONS 

THE  PUEBLO  PLAN  OF  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHING 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

May  we  not  have  a  few  more  words  from  Superintendent  Search  of 
Pueblo?  VVe  are  very  grateful  for  the  pains  he  has  taken  to  give  us  a 
clear  idea  of  a  most  highly  interesting  experiment  in  giving  individual 
instruction  in  a  large  school.  It  would  seem  that  what  we  have  thought 
impossible  has  been  done.  No  one  article,  however,  could  satisfy  all  our 
eagerness  to  understand,  and  if  questions  are  now  in  order,  I  would  like  to 
ask  just  how  it  has  been  made  possible  that  “  Each  individual  actually  and 
absolutely  recites  every  chapter  and  line  of  his  Latin,  every  section  of  his 
other  studies,  and  passes  his  examination  in  the  most  thorough  manner,” 
Does  this  mean  a  written  examination  or  recitation?  Does  the  "artist 
teacher,”  who  has  been  through  the  day  inspiring  and  assisting  “  one  hun¬ 
dred  individual  workers,"  spend  the  night  in  perusing  and  marking  their 
written  manuscript  ?  If  the  recitation  is  not  written  but  oral,  when  and 
how  is  it  conducted  ?  for  we  are  told  that  there  are  “  no  class  recitations.” 
We  need  and  desire  to  understand. 

Respectfully, 

Girls  High  School,  Maria  H.  Blanding. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1  am  gratified  indeed  by  this  and  a  hundred  other  evidences 
of  widespread  interest  in  our  methods  of  work  at  Pueblo.  I 
will  answer  the  questions  asked,  but  I  do  not  wish  this  brief 
statement  to  stand  by  itself.  The  reader  should  also  see  my 
detailed  article  in  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  of  February 
last.  <  The  points  to  which  reference  is  made  touch  but  one  of 
many  elements  in  the  plan  of  work. 

The  statement  quoted — “  Each  individual  actually  recites 
every  chapter  and  line  of  his  Latin,  every  section  of  his  other 
studies,  and  passes  his  examination  in  the  most  thorough 
manner  ” — is  true.  Therein  lies  one  of  the  great  advantages 
over  the  class  method.  The  examination  is  sometimes  written 
and  sometimes  oral ;  the  recitation  is  almost  always  oral.  Both 
fit  the  individual,  and  therefore  are  more  specific  and  efficacious 
than  the  class  method.  There  is  no  sitting  passively  awaiting 
one’s  turn,  after  the  manner  of  men  in  an  overfull  barber  shop. 
The  activity  of  one  pupil  in  recitation  never  interferes  with 
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the  continuous  advance  work  of  all  others  in  the  room.  This 
means  the  abolition  of  “  dead  time,”  which  almost  always  is 
present  in  the  class  recitation,  and  which,  when  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  exercises  in  the  day,  is  an  enormous  loss. 

The  reference  in  my  article  to  one  “  artist  teacher  ”  inspir¬ 
ing  and  assisting  “  one  hundred  individual  workers  ”  was  made 
to  show  that  the  work  in  these  schools  does  not  proceed  under 
ideal  circumstances,  and  therefore  is  entirely  practicable  under 
any  conditions  of  life  and  energy.  This  teacher  -does  not 
“  spend  the  night  in  perusing  and  marking  their  written  manu¬ 
script.”  All  work  of  this  kind  is  done  at  the  time  of  the 
pupil’s  qualification,  excepting  in  special  cases.  The  spirit  of 
the  school  is  to  discourage  all  post-mortem  work  of  the  character 
mentioned.  The  teacher’s  energy  is  required  in  general  advance 
preparation,  and  specifically  at  the  time  of  the  pupil’s  need. 

The  method  of  an  individual  recitation  is  difficult  to  describe 
briefly  ;  for  it  differs  as  greatly  as  do  individual  teachers,  and 
sometimes  according  to  the  needs  of  the  particular  pupil. 

Sometimes  the  pupil  comes  to  the  teacher’s  table;  but 
generally  the  teacher  passes  to  the  pupil’s  working-place,  sits 
down,  listens  to  the  Latin  expression,  hears  the  translation, 
quizzes,  drills,  tests,  and  criticises.  During  such  an  exercise 
for  the  benefit  of  one,  all  other  pupils  are  uninterrupted  in 
active  work  and  so  continue  as  self-reliant  workers  until  each 
recites  as  an  individual.  However,  sometimes,  two  or  more 
pupils  happen  to  be  working,  for  the  day,  upon  the  same  exer¬ 
cise.  In  such  case  the  teacher’s  effort  may  comprehend  the 
several  in  one  recitation.  Also,  underlying  all  the  individual¬ 
ization,  there  runs  a  definite  plan  of  grouping  by  which  the 
students,  near  enough  together  for  such  purposes,  may  have 
the  occasional  exercise  of  so-called  “  class  ”  presentation  of 
basic  principles,  working  directions,  or  discussion  and  inter¬ 
change  of  thought.  However,  this  is  never  allowed  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  pupil’s  progress  as  an  individual. 

My  correspondence  suggests  the  probability  that  the  plan 
will  be  tried  in  many  schools.  Its  introduction  means  read¬ 
justment  all  along  the  line,  and  no  school  should  enter  upon 
such  radical  change  without  thorough  preparation.  However, 
the  experiment  may  safely  be  tried  in  the  department  of  any 
thoroughly  competent  teacher. 


Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Pueblo,  Colo. 


P.  W.  Search 
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The  History  of  Early  Scottish  Education — By  John  Edoar,  M.  A.  (Glas¬ 
gow),  B.  A.  (Balliol  College,  Oxford),  classical  master  in  the  Royal  High  School, 
Edinburgh.  Edinburgh  :  James  Thin,  1S93.  233  p.  Price  10  shillings  and 

6  pence. 

For  all  who  are  interested  in  education,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  publications  of  recent  years.  Scottish  education 
is  perhaps  better  known  in  its  results  than  in  its  method  and 
constitution,  and  even  those  who  have  given  some  attention  to 
the  school  system  of  Scotland  have  hitherto  been  content 
with  a  general  hazy  impression  that  the  excellence  of  the 
Scottish  schools  was  due  to  the  activity  of  the  Reformers,  and 
that  all  was  very  good.  Mr.  Edgar,  already  favorably  known 
in  English  literary  circles  as  the  scholarly  translator  of 
Homeric  hymns,  has  given  us  in  History  of  early  Scottish 
education  a  history  of  origins,  and  his  work  is  excellently  well 
done.  There  is  something  appropriate  in  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  reserved  for  Mr.  Edgar,  a  teacher  in  the  most  famous  of 
Scottish  schools,  the  Royal  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  to  con¬ 
dense  the  almost  overabundant  materials  for  such  a  work,  and 
give  us  a  scholarly  and  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  readable 
history.  Even  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  cited  in  the  Introduction  makes  the  reader  conscious 
of  the  immense  debt  under  which  Mr.  Edgar  has  placed 
all  educationists.  Throwing  aside  the  merely  chronological 
method,  Mr.  Edgar  has  given  us  a  series  of  brilliant 
chapters,  each  treating  of  one  aspect  of  the  subject  in  its 
entire  development  and  each  seemingly  complete  in  itself, 
though  really  in  close  connection  with  the  general  scheme. 
The  result  is  that  the  reader  is  in  no  way  vexed  by  irrelevant 
matter,  and  does  not  feel  himself  compelled  to  refer  back  to 
a  previous  chapter  to  pick  up  the  threads  of  the  narrative 
which  have  been  dropped.  The  method  and  arrangement  are 
so  admirable  that  one  is  hardly  inclined  to  regret  the  absence 
of  footnote  references  to  authorities,  nor  likely  to  require  to 
make  much  use  of  the  excellent  index  with  which  the  volume 
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is  provided.  Mr.  Edgar  does  not  attempt  to  conceal  the 
practical  motive  he  had  in  writing  this  history’,  and  everyone 
will  agree  with  him  that  a  knowledge  of  what  has  been  is 
undoubtedly  a  help  to  the  realization  of  what  should  be.  Not 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  book  are  the  wise  obiter  dicta 
of  a  practical  teacher  for  whom  the  ideal  of  education  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  freshness  from  contact  with  the  drudgery 
of  application. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
the  several  chapters  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  interesting 
nature  and  scope  of  the  contents  ;  and  the  wonder  grows  that  so 
much  could  be  packed  within  one  moderately-sized  volume  with¬ 
out  causing  a  feeling  of  satiety  in  the  reader:  “  Scholasticism 
and  its  influences”;  “The  parochial  and  diocesan  systems”; 
“  The  rise  of  the  Burghs  and  their  connection  with  schools  ”  ; 
“  The  Renaissance  and  native  literature  ”  ;  “  The  educational 
policy  of  the  Old  Church  ”  ;  “  The  scheme  of  the  Reformers.” 

One  very  notable  service  Mr.  Edgar  renders  in  this  volume 
is  removing  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  education  before  the  Reformation. 
It  is  an  almost  universal  assumption  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere 
that  the  parochial  system  of  schools  which  Scotland  possessed 
down  to  the  Education  Act  of  1872,  sprang  full  grown  from 
the  brains  of  the  Reformers,  and  for  true  historical  perspective 
too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  denunciations  of 
priestly  ignorance  and  corruption  of  life  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
David  Lyndsay  and  other  satirists  of  the  pre-Reformation  period. 
Mr.  Edgar  shows  how  the  Reformers  entered  into  the  labors 
of  the  Church  and  how  their  scheme  endeavored  to  gain  state 
sanction  and  free  scope  for  the  educational  methods  in  force  in 
Scotland  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  During 
the  Dark  Ages,  which  lasted  longer  in  Scotland  than  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  the  Church  kept  alive  the  sacred  torch  of  learning ; 
and  although  the  poverty  of  the  country  prevented  till  late  in 
the  Middle  Ages  the  establishment  of  universities  within  her 
own  borders,  Scotland  sent  to  the  universities  of  England  and 
France  and  Italy,  scholars  of  whom  she  needed  not  to  be 
ashamed,  who  did  honor  and  credit  to  the  training  they  received 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Church.  The  parochial  schools  pro¬ 
vided  at  least  elementary  education  of  a  religious  type,  and  these 
schools  are  as  old  as  the  parish  system  itself.  The  education 
of  the  young  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  duties  of  the  parish 
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priest,  and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  famous  First  book  of  disci¬ 
pline,  which  embodied  the  scheme  of  Knox  and  the  Reform¬ 
ers,  it  was  proposed  that  every  church  should  have  its  school¬ 
master,  and  down  past  the  Reformation  the  offices  of  minister 
and  teacher  were  frequently  held  by  the  one  individual.  The 
burgh  or  grammar  schools  of  the  burghs  all  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Church.  Under  the  Church’s  fostering  care  they  grew 
to  strength  and  vigor,  and  the  policy  of  the  Church  succeeded  in 
educating  the  municipal  councils  to  a  sense  of  their  privileges 
and  their  duties.  The  burghs  seem  to  have  first  become  con¬ 
nected  with  the  schools  by  undertaking  to  provide  accommo¬ 
dation  and  bear  part  of  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
schools ;  and  it  was  natural  that,  when  the  sense  of  gratitude 
to  and  dependence  on  the  Church  weakened,  the  rights  of 
patronage  should  pass  to  the  burghs  which  supported  the 
schools.  The  history  of  the  school  with  which  Mr.  Edgar  is 
connected  is  but  one  illustration  of  this  process.  Originally  an 
offshoot  from  the  Abbey  School  of  Holyrood,  the  High  School 
of  Edinburgh  passed  gradually  into  the  hands  of  the  Town 
Council,  until  after  the  Reformation  the  magistrates  and  council 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  sole  authority  over  the  school, 
which  was  maintained  till  the  Education  Act  of  1872  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  newly  constituted  board. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  section  of  the  book  is 
those  chapters  in  Part  IV  which  deal  with  and  compare  the 
educational  policy  of  the  old  Church  and  the  scheme  of 
the  Reformers.  This  First  book  of  discipline  would  have 
become  the  Magna  Charta  of  education,  had  it  been  adopted 
by  the  Scottish  Parliament  before  which  it  was  laid.  But  the 
selfishness  and  greed  and  rapacity  of  the  Scottish  nobles  who 
had  grown  rich  on  the  fat  revenues  of  the  Church,  prevented 
its  ajdoption,  because  a  large  part  of  the  endowments  of  the 
ancient  Church  would  have  been  required  to  carry  out  the 
scheme.  The  high  ideal  of  education  and  the  comprehensive 
system  presented  in  the  First  book  of  discipline  are  vdry 
remarkable ;  and,  even  when  all  allowance  has  been  made  for 
the  influence  of  ideas  which  the  Reformers  derived  from 
Geneva,  and  for  their  indebtedness  to  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Church  then  existing  in  Scotland,  no  words  of 
praise  would  be  undeserved.  The  scheme  was  comprehensive 
and  advocated  the  establishing  of  educational  institutions  of 
three  grades — primary  or  parish  schools,  that  every  child  in  the 
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land  might  have  the  rudiments  of  an  education ;  secondary- 
schools,  to  which  the  children  who  had  shown  promise  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  to  be  sent,  and  colleges  as  the  apex 
of  the  system.  The  various  grades  were  bound  together,  the 
elementary  schools  leading  up  to  the  secondary,  and  the 
secondary  or  high  schools  acting  as  feeders  to  the  colleges ; 
while  the  colleges,  by  means  of  their  entrance  examinations, 
were  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  education  in  the  schools. 
Each  and  all  of  these  institutions  was  to  be  suitably  endowed, 
so  as  to  provide  an  “  honest  salary  ”  for  the  teachers. 

The  ideal  which  the  Reformers  set  before  the  nation  was  too 
high  for  that  age,  and  indeed  it  is  only  after  three  centuries 
that  men  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  ideal  may  be 
attained.  After  many  tentative  proposals  the  organization  of 
Scottish  education  is  taking  the  forms  which  the  First  book 
of  discipline  proposed. 

The  defeat  of  such  a  scheme  was  inevitable.  It  would  have 
absorbed  a  large  part  of  the  confiscated  revenues  of  the 
Church,  and  the  nobles  were  therefore  opposed  to  it.  It  was 
perhaps  as  well  for  Scotland  and  for  democracy  that  the 
scheme  was  rejected.  Bound  up  with  the  educational  propo¬ 
sals  were  the  theocratic  ideals  which  Knox  had  brought  from 
Geneva,  and  had  the  scheme  been  adopted  the  result  would 
have  been  that  one  ecclesiasticism  was  substituted  for  another. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  ablest  and  most  unscrupulous, 
politician  of  his  age,  probably  deserved  well  of  his  country 
by  securing  the  rejection  of  the  scheme,  even  although  the 
rejection  meant  that  education  languished  in  Scotland  for 
lack  of  endowment.  It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that 
Scottish  education,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  grew  to  its 
fame  and  maturity  on  the  scantiest  endowments,  and  that  its 
limitations,  and  perhaps  also  some  of  its  excellences,  are  due 
to  its  poverty.  Even  the  parochial  school  system  which  the 
Reformers  proposed  was  not  established  till  the  middle  of  the 
next  century,  and  then  it  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Church  and  not  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Edgar  indicates  that  this  volume  is  the  first  part  of  a 
complete  history  of  Scottish  education.  All  those  who  are- 
interested  in  education  will  wait  the  appearance  of  his  next: 
volume  with  pleasure. 

John  Davidson. 

The  University  of  New  Brunswick, 

Fredericton,  N.  B. 
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History  of  Mathematics — By  Florian  Cajori,  Professor  of  Physics  in  Colorado 
College.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  422  pp.  Price  $3.50. 

Under  the  Horseshoe  Fall  at  Niagara  press  on  beyond  the 
guide,  risk  life  for  the  magnificent  sen.sation  of  a  waterspout, 
a  cloud  burst,  an  avalanche,  a  tumbling  cathedral  of  water- 
blocks.  It  must  end  in  an  instant,  this  extravagant  downpour 
of  whole  wealths  of  water.  Then  out,  and  look  away  down 
the  glorious  caflon,  and  read  in  that  graven  history  that  this 
momentary  riotous  chaos  has  been  just  so,  precisely  the  same 
for  centuries,  for  ages,  for  thousands  of  years.  The  antithesis 
of  these  two  sensations  I  get  from  Euclid  in  the  history  of 
mathematics. 

In  the  flood  of  new  discovery  and  rich  advance,  of  original 
books  and  memoirs,  whose  mere  names  fill  anew  each  year 
more  than  fifty  pages  of  the  Jahrbuch  iiber  die  Fortschritte 
dcr  Mathematik,  and  one-third  of  all  which  is  geometry,  how 
can  anything  be  permanent?  Yet  not  only,  looking  back,  do 
we  see  Euclid  cutting  his  resistless  way  through  the  rock  of  the 
two  thousand  years  that  make  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
world,  but  also,  what  is  more  astounding,  we  find  that  the  pro- 
foundest  advance  of  the  last  two  centuries,  now  called  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  is  a  final  establishing  of  Euclid’s  unas¬ 
sailable  perfection.  “  Euclid  vindicated  from  every  fleck,” 
was  the  prophetic  title  of  Saccheri’s  wonderful  book,  in  which 
in  1733  appeared  the  two  antithetical  geometries  named  more 
than  a  century  later  for  Lobatschewsky  and  Riemann,  on 
which  the  lectures  of  Felix  Klein  at  Gottingen,  entitled  Nicht- 
Enklidische  Geometrie  (1893),  now  make  a  volume  of  more 
than  six  hundred  pages.  It  is  a  popular  blunder,  a  sort  of 
“  Volks-etymologie,”  to  confound  the  non-Euclidean  geometry 
with  the  rt:«/?-Euclidean  geometry  of  Bertrand,  Legendre,  and 
all  p^rallel-postulate-provers,  including  the  ”  shortest-distance 
“  same-direction  ’’geometry  of  which  America  is  now  ashamed. 

No  notice  of  Cajori’s  History  of  mathematics  can  properly 
omit  a  eulogy  of  Euclid,  because  its  treatment  of  Euclid, 
besides  the  slip  on  p.  36,  where  Book  VII  is  given  for  Book 
XII,  suffers  from  three  fundamental  errors.  One  is  on  p.  37, 
where  Peirce  is  cited  as  pronouncing  Euclid,  the  Bible  of 
science,  to  be  “  riddled  with  fallacies.”  As  Brill  has  said  :  “  Es 
gehort  ein  gereifterer  Verstand  dazu,  die  klassischen  Schom 
heiten  dieses  grossten  Denkmals  griechischen  Scharfsinns  zu 
wiirdigen.” 
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The  second  is  on  p.  38,  where  the  History  speaks  of  the 
“postulate  which  Euclid  missed.”  I  have  shown  in  the  EDU¬ 
CATIONAL  Review  for  September,  1893  (pp.  155-156),  that 
Euclid,  instead  of  missing  the  rigidity  postulate,  is  here  more 
profound  and  elegant  than  his  most  respectable  critics. 

The  third  error,  on  p.  39,  is  unfair  not  only  to  Euclid  but 

I  also  to  Gow,  for,  with  a  reference  to  Gow,  it  gives  as  the 
definition  of  a  porism  what  is  not  at  all  the  definition  accepted 
by  Gow,  but  is  only  Gow’s  translation  of  the  worthless  pseudo¬ 
definition  of  the  degenerate  Proclus. 

But  now  let  me  hasten  to  say  of  Cajori’s  History  that  in 
general  it  is  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  freedom  from  errors, 
1!  while  in  the  part  devoted  to  the  recent  development  of  the 
science  it  is  without  rival  in  any  language.  What  the  erudite 

I  professor  of  higher  geometry  in  the  University  of  Genoa,  Dr. 
Gino  Loria,  did  in  1887  for  geometry  in  his  monograph  The 
past  and  present  of  the  principal  theories  of  geometry.  Professor 
Cajori  has  now  done  for  mathematics,  the  whole  science; 
though  of  course  in  much  briefer  outline. 

Under  the  heading  “Recent  Times,”  beginning  on  p.  291 
8  and  ending  with  the  book  on  p.  403,  we  have  presented  to  us 
ji  with  remarkable  lucidity  and  conciseness  the  chief  work  of  our 

(century  in  the  oldest  yet  the  most  copiously  productive  of  the 
sciences.  For  example,  pp.  293-315,  on  geometry,  while  not 
P  attempting  the  rich  detail  possible  in  a  work  like  Loria’s,  yet 
give  with  bold  strokes  a  picture  of  the  marvelous  advance 
which  has  made  at  last  the  royal  road  to  geometry.  This  is 
the  way  Projective,  in  which  the  Italians  and  Germans  are 
marching  grandly  on,  while  the  only  book  on  the  subject  in 
English  is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  which  owes  its  exist¬ 
ence  to  Sylvester,  a  typical  algebraist  as  distinguished  from 
geometer.  But,  fortunately,  pure  projective  geometry  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  fairy  elegance,  ideal  beauty,  magic  power,  is  easy, 
simple :  so  I  dare  to  predict  that  the  next  edition  of  Cajori’s 
History  will  have  something  to  say  about  it  in  England  and 
America. 

Enough  has  never  been  made  in  this  country'  of  the  history 
of  mathematics.  May  the  beginning  made  fifteen  years  ago  in 
Princeton  now  quickly  find  imitators,  and  a  course  be  devoted 
to  the  history  of  mathematics  at  every  university  in  the 
country.  Such  a  course  makes  the  whole  study  more  attract¬ 
ive,  easier,  clearer,  vastly  more  interesting,  more  satisfactory. 
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Sylvester  once  told  the  writer  that  he  and  Kronecker,  in 
attempting  a  definition  of  mathematics,  got  so  far  as  to  agree  I 
that  it  is  poetry.  But  the  history  of  this  poesy  is  itself  ^ 
poetry;  from  before  the  time  when  Homer  describes  Proteus 
as  finger-fitting-by-fives,  or  counting,  his  seals,  past  the  epoch  _ 
when  Lagrange,  confronted  with  the  guillotine  and  asked  how  I 
he  can  make  himself  useful  in  the  new  world,  answers  I 
simply,  “  I  will  teach  arithmetic.”  Who  has  not  wished  to  I 
be  a  magician  like  the  mighty  Merlin,  or  Dr.  Dee,  who  wrote  J 
a  preface  for  the  first  English  translation  of  Euclid  made  , 
by  Henricus  Billingsly,  afterward,  Aladdin-like,  Sir  Henry  r 
Billingsly,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  Was  not  Harriot,  whose  f 
devices  in  algebra  our  schoolboys  now  use,  one  of  the  three  j 
paid  magi  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  ?  Do  not  our 
everyday  numerals  stand  for  Brahmin  and  Mohammedan,  | 
coming  first  into  Europe  from  the  land  of  the  sacred  Ganges, 
around  by  way  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  Moorish  Alhambra  ? 
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The  Adelphoe  of  Terence,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  critical  appendix — 

By  Sidney  G.  Ashmore,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  I.atin  in  Union  Cc’lege, 

Schenectady.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1893,  208  p.  Price  $1.00. 

Professor  Ashmore’s  edition  of  the  Adelphoe  of  Terence  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  classical  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
A  single  play  of  Terence,  studied  with  earnestness  and  care, 
will  enable  the  college  student  to  gain  considerable  knowledge 
of  old  Latin  form,  pronunciation,  and  meter,  of  ancient  home 
life  and  character,  of  the  rise  and  development  of  Latin 
comedy  and  its  relation  to  Greek.  As  any  play  may  be  the 
first  one  read,  it  is  proper  that  in  an  edition  of  a  single  play 
all  the  subjects  of  study  that  bear  upon  the  understanding  of 
the  drama  should  be  clearly  opened.  For  this  reason,  an 
introduction  to  a  play  should  be  an  introduction  to  the  author 
and  his  peculiar  kind  of  literature.  The  Introduction  in  the 
book  before  me  meets  every  requirement.  Of  course  in  its 
contents  it  is  not  widely  different  from  that  of  others  who  have 
written  with  the  same  ends  in  view  upon  the  same  theme,  as 
Dziatzko  in  his  German  edition,  and  Professor  West  in  his 
edition  of  the  Andria  and  Heauton  timorumenos  of  Harper’s 
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Classical  Series.  In  Professor  Ashmore’s  introduction  one  sees 
plainly  the  conditions  under  which  Greek  comedy  came  to 
Italy,  after  the  new  comedy  in  Greece  had  assumed  an  almost 
perfect  literary  form  at  the  hands  of  such  writers  as  Menander. 
The  relation  of  Livius  Andronicus,  Cn.  Naevius,  Plautus, 
Caecilius,  and  Terence  to  each  other,  to  the  development  of 
Latin  style,  and  to  their  models  in  Greek  literature,  is  clearly 
brought  out.  Not  only  do  we  learn  of  Terence’s  aim  and 
works,  of  his  influence  upon  classical  writers  and  those  of  the 
Renaissance,  but  also  of  his  many  imitators  in  French  and 
English  literature.  Essential  help  is  given  in  a  survey  of  the 
characters,  scenes,  actors,  public  games,  and  Roman  theaters. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  manuscripts,  after  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Bembinus  is  asserted,  the  views  of  Umpfenbach  upon 
the  relative  value  of  the  other  manuscripts,  and  also  those  of 
Professor  Pease  of  the  Stanford  University  in  opposition,  are 
given,  concluding  with  a  table  of  the  codices  of  Terence,  with 
the  Parisinus  second  in  order,  according  to  Professor  Pease’s 
argument.  A  survey  is  made  of  the  work  of  the  old  gram¬ 
marians  and  commentators,  as  well  as  the  later  texts  from  the 
famous  editions  of  Bentley  to  the  recent  work  of  Dziatzko. 
Professor  Ashmore  has  used  the  text  of  the  latter  with  only 
one  departure ;  yet  a  collation  of  the  Codex  Parisinus  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pease,  if  it  had  come  earlier  to  the  editor’s  hands,  might 
have  led  to  a  fresh  revision.  An  explanation  of  the  meter  and 
the  plot  of  the completes  the  Introduction.  The  full 
and  exhaustive  notes  cover  twice  as  many  pages  as  the  text. 
The  paragraphs  at  the  beginning  of  every  scene,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  similar  ones  in  the  course  of  a  scene,  are  very  carefully  and 
critically  written  and  are  of  great  value  to  an  understanding  of 
the  plot.  A  clear  critical  appendix  gives  the  editor  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  state  Dziatzko’s  ground  for  the  variation  of  his  text 
from  the  manuscripts,  the  emendations  made  by  others,  and 
the  editor’s  own  views.  There  is  also  a  list  of  meters  for  all 
the  lines  of  the  play,  and  a  complete  index  to  the  notes.  The 
Latin  comedy  does  not  furnish  us  with  refined  and  important 
subjects  of  thought,  but  still  the  Adelphoe  of  Terence  conveys 
some  moral  lessons  and  mirrors  in  a  work  of  art  the  manners 
and  feelings  of  ancient  private  life. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS  I 

The  mention  of  new  books  in  this  place  does  not  preclude  extended  critical  notice  | 
hereafter 

S 

The  widow  of  John  Richard  Green  conclusively  demon¬ 
strated  her  power  as  a  writer  of  history  in  her  monograph  on  e 
Henry  II,,  but  in  Toivn  life  in  the  fifteenth  century  (New  i 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  2  vols.,  441, 476  p.  Price  $5.00),  ■ 

she  has  accomplished  satisfactorily  a  much  more  serious  and 
difficult  undertaking.  Mrs.  Green’s  learning  and  her  admirable  ; 
literary  style  have  produced  a  work  that  is  not  only  of  great  | 

importance,  but  reads  almost  like  a  romance. - Another  for-  i 

eigner  to  interest  himself  in  the  details  of  American  history  1 
is  C.  Ellis  Stevens  of  Edinburgh,  who  has  just  published  ' 
Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (New  York:  ^ 

Macmillan  &  Co,,  1894,  277  p.  Price  $1.50). - The  task  of 

interpreting  in  popular  form  the  results  of  modern  scientific  I 
research  is  one  at  which  but  few  men  have  succeeded.  Helm-  jj 

holtz,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Clifford,  and  Lord  Kelvin  are  among  j 

the  few,  and  in  the  second  volume  of  Lord  Kelvin’s  Popular  j" 

lectures  and  addresses,  just  issued  in  the  “Nature  Series”  ^ 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  599  p.  Price  $2.00),  arc  | 
contained  a  score  of  interesting  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  geology  and  general  physics.  Perhaps  the  best  known 
are  those  on  “Geological  time”  (1868)  and  “  Internal  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  earth”  (1878). - A  scholarly  collection  of 

“  Sources  ”  for  students  of  English  history  is  Prothero’s  Select 
statutes  and  other  constitutional  documents.  (New  York:  I 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  464  p.  Price  $2.60).  The  documents  | 

chosen  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  1. -  I 

Greenhill’s  Treatise  on  hydrostatics  (New  York  :  Macmillan  & 

Co.,  1894,  535  p.  Price  $1.90)  aims  “to  develop  the  subject 
frbm  the  outset  by  means  of  illustrations  of  existing  prob¬ 
lems.” - Mr.  Rees,  in  his  (New  York:  Long¬ 

mans,  Green  &  Co.,  1894,  192  p.  Price  $1.00),  the  newest 
volume  in  the  “  Epochs  of  Indian  History  Scries,”  "'ves  a  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  the  spread  of  Mohammedanism  in  India,  a 
subject  on  which  most  American  teachers  of  history  are  pro¬ 
foundly  ignorant. - A  psychological  treatise,  that  is  more 

important  and  far-reaching  than  most  recent  publications  on  the 
subject,  is  Mr.  Henry  Rutgers  Marshall’s  Pain,  pleasure,  and 
(esthetics  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $3.00). 
Obviously  this  REVIEW  is  hardly  the  proper  place  to  discuss  at 
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length  a  contribution  to  pure  psychology,  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  say  that  Mr.  Marshall’s  theory  of  pleasure-pain  has  got  to 
be  reckoned  with  by  future  writers  on  psychology.  Briefly,  it 
is  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  not  sensations,  neither  are  they 
emotions;  but  “differential  qualities  of  all  mental  states,  of 
such  nature  that  one  of  them  must,  and  either  of  them 
may,  under  the  proper  conditions,  belong  to  any  element 

of  consciousness.” - The  lectures  on  biological  subjects, 

delivered  at  the  marine  laboratory  at  Wood’s  Hall  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1893,  have  appeared  in  an  attractive-looking  volume 
(Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $2.15).  Professor  Wilson’s 
lecture  on  “The  mosaic  theory  of  development,”  and  Dr. 
Dean’s  on  “The  marine  biological  stations  of  Europe,”  arc  of 
interest  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  the  special  biological 

students. - Practical  methods  in  microscopy,  by  Charles  H. 

Clark  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.60),  is  a 
very  useful  book,  and  one  that  high-school  classes  might  use 
to  great  advantage  in  laboratory  courses  in  science. - Mid¬ 

dleton’s  Surveying  and  surveying  instruments,  in  the  Specialists’ 
.Series  (New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $1.25),  deals 
with  its  subject  in  a  straightforward,  practical  manner,  and  is 

abundantly  illustrated. - Mr.  Glazebrook’s  volume  on  Light 

(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  $I.CX))  is  based  on 
a  series  of  simple  optipal  experiments,  and  the  theory  underly¬ 
ing  the  same. - The  History  of  England  and  the  British 

Empire,  by  Edgar  Sanderson  of  Cambridge  (New  York: 
Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  1893.  Price  $3.00),  has  many  points 
of  excellence.  Its  maps  and  tables  are  numerous  and  well- 
arranged,  and  the  elaborate  chapters  dealing  with  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  of  progress,  English  rule  in  India,  and  the  colonies 
of  Great  Britain  give  the  book  a  distinct  character  of  its  own, 
whether  used  for  reference  or  as  a  text-book. - From  Mac¬ 

millan  &  Co.  have  also  been  received  Modern  plane  geometry, 
by  Richardson  and  Ramsey  (New  York,  1894.  Price  $1.00), 
Elementary  hydrostatics,  by  John  Greaves  (Cambridge  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1894.  Price  $1.10),  and  A  student's  text-book  of 
botany,  by  Professor  Vines,  one  of  the  first  living  authorities 

on  botanical  science  (New  York,  1894.  Price  $2.00). - The 

excellent  little  Algebra  for  begimiers,  hy '^rs.Ahmy  dinA  Emery 
(Boston:  Thompson,  Brown  &  Co.,  1894.  Price  60  cents),  has 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  movement  to 
introduce  algebra  into  the  upper  grammar  grades,  and  is  very 
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simply  and  judiciously  made. - Text-books  must  follow  the 

new  demands  upon  the  lower  schools,  and  Swinton’s  admir¬ 
able  First  lessons  in  our  country's  history  (American  Book 
Co.:  New  York,  1894,  205  p.  Price  48  cents)  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  date,  in  order  to 
assist  those  progressive  teachers  who  are  trying  to  make 
something  definite  and  useful  of  the  time  given  in  elementary 

schools  to  American  history. - All  the  so-called  “  new 

subjects  ”  present  peculiar  difficulties  to  the  young  teacher 
who  approaches  them  for  the  first  time.  Just  what  is 
included  under  the  term  drawing,  or  manual  training?  is 
a  question  often  asked.  The  uniform  examination  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  State  of  New  York  hi  drawing  (Syracuse,  New 
York:  C.  VV.  Bardeen,  1894,  75  p.  Price  25  cents)  will  give  in¬ 
formation,  both  detailed  and  accurate,  as  to  drawing  and  what 

is  involved  in  it  as  a  school  subject. - For  some  years  past 

Phyfe’s  Seven  thousand  words  often  tnispronounced  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1894,  574  p.  Price  $i.(X))  has  been  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  trusted  book  of  reference.  This  new  edition  contains 

a  supplement  of  fourteen  hundred  additional  words. - Ex- 

President  Magill  of  Swarthmore  continues  his  excellent 
editing  of  texts  for  students  of  French  in  his  Modern  French 
Series,  two  new  volumes  of  which — Mme.  De  Witt’s  Sur  la 
Pente  and  Anatole  France’s  La  file  de  Clementine  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Christopher  Sower  Co.,  1894) — have  just  been  issued. 

- The  many  teachers  who  have  been  awaiting  the  annotated 

list  of  governmental  maps  for  use  in  schools,  referred  to  in  this 
Review  for  March  last,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  the  list  has 
now  been  issued  in  an  attractive  linen-bound  volume  at  a  very 
low  price  (New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1894,  65  p.  Price 

30  cents). - It  was  a  happy  idea  to  include  in  the  Riverside 

Literature  Series  Mr.  John  Fiske’s  little  book  on  the  War  of 
independence  (Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1894,  200  p. 
Price  40  cents).  Mr.  Fiske’s  style  is  so  excellent  and  his  subject 
so  interesting  that  many  grammar  and  high-school  principals 

should  find  a  place  for  this  history. - Laboratory  studies  in 

elementary  chemistry  by  Professor  Cooley  of  Vassar  College 
(New  York:  American  Book  Co.,  1894.  Price  50  cents),  is 
one  of  the  simplest  and  best  arranged  books  of  the  kind  for 

beginners. - Of  what  may  be  called  the  Oxford  history  of 

Europe  Mr.  Wakeman’s  volume  (New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1894,  392  p.  Price  $1.40)  covers  the  years  from  1598- 
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1715.  The  style  is  unusually  good,  and  the  accompanying 
maps  are  excellent.  Such  books  as  this  might  well  be  made 
the  basis  for  the  year  of  intensive  study  of  history  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. - Behrens’s  Manual  0/ 

microchemical  analysis  (New  York;  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894, 
246  p.  Price  $1.50)  and  Scott’s  Structural  botany  (New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1894,  288  p.  Price  $1.00)  are  two  excellent 

additions  to  the  list  of  elementary  text-books  in  science. - 

Professor  Sihler  has  revised  his  edition  of  the  Protagoras  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1892,  140  p.  Price  75  cents).  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  fine  new  Greek  type  used  in  the 
notes  was  not  also  used  for  the  text. - Studies  in  the  Evo¬ 

lution  of  English  criticism,  by  Laura  Johnson  Wylie  (Boston; 
Ginn  &  Co.,  1894,  212  p.  Price  $1.10)  is  a  creditable  and  more 
than  usually  interesting  dissertation  submitted  for  the  doc¬ 
torate  at  Yale. 


EDITORIAL 


Harvard  University  is  about  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Eliot.  These 
twenty-five  years  have  been  eventful  ones  at  Harvard,  more 
eventful  still  in  American  education  considered  as  a  whole. 
Something  akin  to  a  renascence  has  taken  place  in  college 
and  school  alike.  The  college  has  become  a  part  of  the  ne\v 
world  that  science  and  philosophy  have  discovered,  and  it 
reflects  the  life  of  that  world  in  its  new  curriculum,  its  new 
methods,  its  new  ideals.  P'irst  rebelliously,  then  reluctantly, 
.finally  with  a  show  of  enthusiasm,  it  has  been  led  to  break 
one  after  another  of  the  fetters  that  bound  it  to  the  false  and 
paralyzing  theory  that  the  same  education  was  suited  to  every 
mind,  and  has  widely  extended  its  opportunities  and  multiplied 
its  equipment.  The  school,  too,  has  discovered  that  it  is  not 
necessarily  a  treadmill  or  an  intellectual  hothouse.  It  has 
improved  its  scholarship,  increased  its  efficiency,  and  elevated 
its  aims. 

No  one  force  has  effected  this  profound  change.  It  is  in 
part  the  resultant  of  a  movement  that  is  world-wide  in  scope 
and  in  manifestation.  Yet  Mr.  Eliot’s  part  in  it  all  is  too  evi¬ 
dent  to  be  overlooked  by  either  the  contemporary  observer  or 
the  future  historian.  He  has  given  new  methods,  new  ideals, 
and  new  power  to  Harvard,  but  in  so  doing  he  has  extended, 
in  (large  measure,  those  methods  and  ideals  and  that  power  to 
the  educational  life  of  the  country.  Nor  has  this  come  about 
by  accident.  In  the  inaugural  address  that  he  delivered  at 
Harvard  on  October  19,  1869,  Mr.  Eliot  outlined  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  reform  and  progress  that  he  has  consistently 
followed.  New  methods  of  teaching,  the  close  connection 
between  the  college  and  the  school,  the  elective  system,  the 
conception  of  a  college  president  as  an  administrator  and 
student  of  education — are  all  implicit  in  that  address.  Each 
annual  report  of  the  President  of  Harvard  University  since  that 
time  contains  the  application  of  one  or  more  of  those  prin- 
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ciples  to  existing  facts  and  the  record  of  the  measure  of  its 
success. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  rightly  Mr.  Eliot’s  services  to 
education,  but  that  is  a  sorry  philosophy  that  would  postpone 
until  after  death  all  recognition  of  a  man’s  achievements. 
This  twenty-fifth  anniversary  is  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
express  to  Mr.  Eliot  the  obligation  that  is  due  him  from 
teachers  of  every  grade  for  his  sagacity,  his  zeal,  and  his 
fearlessness — the  latter  including  that  rare  but  noble  trait,  the 
courage  to  make  mistakes.  That  he  may  be  spared  to  serve 
Harvard  and  the  country  for  many  years  to  come  is  a  universal 
wish. 


The  university  privileges  of  women  have  received  a  notable 
extension  by  the  recent  action  of  the  Overseers  of  Harvard 
University  in  authorizing  the  admission  of  properly  qualified 
women  to  courses  designed  “  primarily  for  graduates.”  Re¬ 
markable  opportunities  are  thus  presented  for  higher  instruc¬ 
tion  and  research  in  the  whole  field  of  letters  and  science,  and 
Harvard  joins  Yale,  Columbia,  and  Pennsylvania — to  mention 
only  .the  older  and  more  conservative  institutions — inputting 
men  and  women  upon  what  is  substantially  an  equal  footing  in 
the  university. 


The  Constitutional  Convention,  now  in  session  in  New  York, 
has  an  unusual  opportunity  to  perform  a  great  public  service 
by  drafting  an  article  on  education  that  shall  put  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  public  service  out  of  the  reach  of  partisan  politics. 
That  can  be  done  by  changing  the  methods  by  which  the 
regents  of  the  university  are  appointed,  by  throwing  about 
them  the  protection  of  organic  law,  and  by  providing  that  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  appointed, 
not  by  the  legislature  in  joint  meeting,  as  now,  but  either  by 
the  regents  or  by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
to  hold  office  during  continued  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 
The  regents  should  also  be  appointed  for  a  long  term — but 
not  for  life — from  the  State  at  large  by  the  Governor  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  provision  being  made  that  not  more  than 
a  stated  proportion,  say  one-half,  shall  belong  to  the  same 
political  party. 

These  changes,  in  substance  at  least,  would  meet  the 
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approval  of  the  educational  workers  of  New  York,  and  would 
call  for  no  radical  changes  and  no  novelties.  The  tried  system 
of  educational  administration  would  be  continued,  but  under 
better  auspices  than  ever;  for  the  small  politicians  and  jobbers 
who  find  a  hearing  before  every  legislature  would  be  cut  off 
from  exercising  any  direct  influence  on  the  schools. 


The  Bulletin  dated  February  last,  recently  issued  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  is  an 
exhaustive  and  interesting  report  on  the  work  of  the  Examina¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  university  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  general  discussion  of  examinations  is  very  entertaining, 
not  a  little  so  because  it  sets  its  face  strongly  against  the  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  to  prove  that  examinations  have  only  a  limited 
significance  and  a  very  limited  educational  value.  It  is  not 
quite  ingenuous  to  say  that  the  present  American  arguments 
against  the  tyranny  of  examinations  are  mere  reproductions 
of  outworn  European  arguments.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  fact ;  and  no  evidence  against  the  abuse  of  examina¬ 
tions  could  be  more  damning  than  the  condition  to  which 
they  have  reduced  the  so-called  English  university  education. 
Neither  in  France,  Germany,  nor,  happily,  the  United  States  is 
there  any  such  worship  of  the  goddess  Cram  as  the  English  ex¬ 
amination  system  has  brought  about  in  that  country.  The  total 
abolition  of  examinations  of  every  type  has  not  been  urged 
by  any  sane  person.  But  the  reduction  of  examinations  to 
their  proper  subordinate  place  in  the  scale  of  importance,  and 
their  reform  so  as  to  test  power  and  not  mere  verbal  acquisi¬ 
tion,  are  legitimate  and  necessary  aims  of  educational  reform. 
And  this,  we  believe,  the  officers  of  the  University  of  the 
Stafe  of  New  York  would  be  the  first,  when  off  duty,  to  admit. 

The  examinations  of  the  regents  are  conducted  with  admi¬ 
rable  system  as  well  as  with  marked  ability  and  fairness.  The 
chances  of  error  and  fraud  are  guarded  against  by  a  score  of 
devices  ;  and  the  general  public  recognition  of  the  success  of  the 
system  is  evidenced  by  the  demand  for  its  extension  beyond 
the  State  boundaries,  and  by  an  increasing  willingness  on  the 
part  of  distant  institutions  to  accept  the  regents’  credentials. 

Blanks  for  suggestions  and  criticisms  relative  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  scope  of  the  work  are  furnished  with  each  set  of  ques¬ 
tion  papers  sent  to  the  schools.  The  answers  received  showed 
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that  87  per  cent,  of  the  papers  sent  out  were  regarded  as  sat¬ 
isfactory,  2.6  per  cent,  were  regarded  as  too  long,  o.  i  per  cent, 
as  too  short,  9.1  per  cent,  as  too  difficult,  and  1.2  per  cent,  as 
too  easy. 

The  English  papers  returned  from  the  academies  are  found 
by  the  examiners  to  be  sadly  deficient  in  spelling  and  in  the 
formation  of  sentences  and  paragraphs.  The  foreign  language 
papers  show  general  deficiency  in  elementary  grammar.  The 
elementary  Latin  papers  are  found  to  be  very  bad.  In  arith¬ 
metic  inability  to  compute  correctly  and  rapidly — the  main  aim 
of  arithmetic  teaching — is  pointed  to  as  a  principal  defect. 
Geography  teaching  seems  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way,  and  the 
principals  are  not  conscious  of  the  fact,  for  only  38  per  cent, 
of  the  candidates  in  1893  were  successful,  though  a  large 
majority  of  the  principals  reported  the  question  papers  satis¬ 
factory.  Absolutely  the  silliest  thing  that  the  university  does 
is  to  permit  and  encourage  the  teaching  of  psychology  and 
ethics  in  the  schools,  and  the  remarks  of  the  Examination 
Department  on  the  results  of  this  policy  ought  to  result  in  the 
cutting  out  of  these  subjects  instanter. 

The  real  value  of  the  New  York  examination  system  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  discloses  conditions  of  excellence  or  defect, 
some  of  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  But  to  disclose 
defects  is  of  little  •  use  unless  intelligent  and  persistent 
attempts  to  remedy  them  are  promptly  made.  This  the  uni¬ 
versity  can  do  and  does  through  its  staff  of  inspectors.  Might 
it  not  be  well  to  single  out  one  or  two  subjects  in  which  the 
results  are  particularly  discouraging,  such  as  geography  and 
elementary  arithmetic,  and  organize  a  campaign  of  education 
and  inspection  concerning  them  among  the  academy  princi¬ 
pals  and  teachers? 


The  point  made  by  Mr.  Olin  in  his  article  printed  in  this 
issue  of  the  REVIEW  is  the  one  to  which  those  interested  in 
the  reform  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City  should 
devote  their  whole  attention.  It  is  useless  to  plan  rehabilita¬ 
tion  unless  the  ward  trustees  and  district  inspectors  can  be 
got  rid  of.  They  are  a  wire-pulling,  jobbing  lot  of  petty 
officials  who  should  be  wiped  out  of  existence  at  once. 
Principals  and  janitors  are  their  obedient  and  respectful  serv¬ 
ants,  and  the  central  authority  is  resisted  and,  on  occasion, 
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defied.  Municipal  reformers  should  put  school  reform  on 
next  winter’s  programme,  and  make  sure  of  the  abolition  of 
the  trustees  and  inspectors  first  of  all. 


Dr.  Emil  Hausknecht,  whose  visits  of  inspection  to  this 
country  in  1890  and  1893  are  pleasantly  remembered,  has  pub¬ 
lished  some  notes  on  American  education  under  the  title 
Amerikanisches  Bildungswesen  in  the  form  of  a  supplement  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Second  City  Real-Schule  of  Berlin. 
Dr.  Hausknecht  attributes  the  tremendous  educational  activity 
of  this  country  to  the  fact  that  our  system  of  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  is  so  defective.  Without  any  compulsory  education 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  United  States  permit  an  almost 
unheard-of  percentage  of  the  population  to  grow  up  in  prac¬ 
tical  ignorance.  There  comes  a  time.  Dr.  Hausknecht  thinks, 
when  this  deficiency  of  early  training  is  keenly  felt,  and  so 
by  lectures  and  societies  and  “  university  extension  ”  w'e 
endeavor  to  fill  the  gap. 

Dr.  Hausknecht,  like  Professor  Miinsterberg,*  has  had  no 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  genuine  American  universities 
from  the  scores  of  usurpers  that  bear  the  name.  Co-education 
is  discus.sed  at  some  length,  and  several  university  extension 
syllabuses  are  printed  in  full.  A  set  of  extrance  examination 
papers,  set  at  Bryn  Mawr  in  September,  1892,  is  also  repro¬ 
duced. 

Dr.  Hausknecht  has  not  attempted  an  exhaustive  or  sys¬ 
tematic  treatise,  but  his  paper  is  well  worth  reading. 


The  acceptance  of  the  presidency  of  the  Illinois  State  Uni¬ 
versity  by  Andrew  S.  Draper  is  an  important  and  significant 
event.  It  is  important  because  it  gives  to  the  great  State  of 
Illinois  the  first  real  chance  it  has  ever  had  to  rally  all  of  its 
educational  forces  to  the  support  of  the  university,  and  to 
make  the  latter  as  much  an  object  of  State  care  and  State 
pride  as  is  the  case  with  the  universities  of  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  It  is  significant  because  it  shows  how  difficult  it  is, 
under  existing  conditions,  to  get  and  keep  a  first-class  man  in 
the  service  of  a  great  city  as  superintendent  of  schools.  The 
reasons  Mr.  Draper  assigns  for  being  attracted  to  his  new  post 
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— “  the  uninterrupted  tenure  of  office ;  immunity  from  the 
demoralizing  influences  of  recurring  political  contests  and  from 
the  exigencies  and  demands  of  partisan  politics;  your  assur¬ 
ance  of  support  in  the  selection  of  instructors,  as  well  as  your 
assurance  of  support  to  the  faculty  in  all  matters  touching  the 
internal  organization  and  operations  on  the  instruction  side  of 
the  university  administration ;  and  the  entire  liberty  of  per¬ 
sonal  movement  which  you  assure  to  me  so  long  as  the  univer¬ 
sity  prospers  and  reaches  forward  to  the  attainment  of  its 
ideals” — are  strong  ones,  and  it  is  to  the  shame  and  disgrace 
of  the  American  people  that  they  do  not  prevail  in  the  office 
of  city  superintendent  of  schools.  That  we  get  such  good 
superintendents  as  we  do  under  existing  conditions  is  a  con¬ 
stant  source  of  surprise  and  congratulation. 

Mr.  Draper  has  conferred  distinction  upon  every  post  he  has 
held,  and  the  same  forceful  industry  and  straightforward  pro¬ 
cedure  that  characterized  his  administration  at  Albany  and  at 
Cleveland  will  now  be  brought  to  the  service  of  the  State  of 
Illinois.  His  knowledge  of  men,  his  hatred  of  sham  and  un¬ 
concealed  contempt  for  it,  his  profound  belief  in  education, 
and  his  skill  and  power  in  its  service,  will  make  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  new  president  of  Illinois  State  University  a  note¬ 
worthy  one.  Both  the  new  president  and  the  State  of  Illinois 
have,  and  deserve  to  have,  the  cordial  good  wishes  and  the 
support  of  the  teachers’  of  the  country. 

When  the  National  Council  of  Education  meets  at  Asbury 
Park  on  July  6  next  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  will 
be  formally  laid  before  it.  In  view  of  the  discussions  that 
may  be  expected  in  the  Council,  and  also  in  the  meetings  of 
the  general  association  and  some'  of  the  departments,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bibliography  of  the  Report  is  printed  for  the  use  of 
those  who  intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  intelligent  partici¬ 
pation  in  them. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Secondary  School  Studies  appointed  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  July  9,  1892;  with  the 
reports  of  the  conferences  arranged  by  this  committee,  and  held  December 
28-30,  1892.  Washington  ;  Government  Printing  Office,  1893.  Issued 
as  document  205,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Bancroft,  Cecil  F.  P. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  college  preparatory  school.  Educational  Review,  March,  1894. 
Bradley,  John  E. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  smaller  colleges.  Educational  Review,  April,  1894. 
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Butler,  Nicholas  Murray. — An  important  educational  conference. 
Harper's  Weekly,  November  i8,  1893. 

- The  reform  of  liigh-school  education.  Harper  s  Weekly,  January  13, 
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Monthly,  March,  1894. 

Clark,  John  S. — Art  in  secondary  education  ;  an  omission  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Ten,  Educational  Review,  Ajjril,  1894. 

De  Garmo,  Charles. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  educational  theory.  Educational  Review,  March,  1894. 

Dial,  The — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  (editorial),  January  16,  1894. 

Eliot,  Charles  W. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Educational 
Review,  Fel)ruary,  1894. 

Harris,  W.  T. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  Educational  Review, 
January,  1894. 

Hinsdale,  B.  A. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  University  of  Michigan 
Record,  February,  1894. 

- Remarks  as  general  introduction  to  discussion  of  the  Report  of  the 

Committee  of  Ten,  University  of  Michigan  Record,  April,  1894. 

Huling,  Ray  Greene. — The  reports  on  secondary  school  studies.  School 
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February  15,  1894. 

Mackenzie,  James  C. — Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  School  Review, 
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Hation,  The — Regulation  of  secondary  education  (editorial),  January  18, 
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